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DE QUINCEY AND COLERIDGE UPON KANT. 


In the remarks of these two English writers on the German phi- 
losophers, especially Kant, there lies the possibility of certain lights, 
not unillustrative as well of the one side as of the other, and not 
unlikely, perhaps, to be of interest to the general reader. It is this 
reader’s ear we would win, then, on this subject, for a few pages. 

From De Quincey we quote at once as follows :— 

‘* Kant is a dubious exception. .... Within his own circle none durst tread 
buthe. But that circle was limited. He was called by one who weighed him 
well, the <Alles-zermalmender, the world-shattering Kant. He could destroy ; 
his intellect was essentially destructive. He had no instincts of creation or 
restoration within his Apollyon mind... . [he] exulted in the prospect of 
absolute and ultimate annihilation. . . . . The King of Prussia [was] obliged to 
level his state-thunders, and terrify him in his advance, else I am persuaded 
that Kant would have formally delivered atheism from the professor’s chair.” 

Now, on matters German, De Quincey is usually admitted to be a 
master, and it is hardly indirectly that he himself claims as much ; 
nevertheless, there is not one of these words that deserves not to be 
negatived. Really, throughout his whole life, the thoughts that lay 
nearest to Kant were God, Immortality, and Free-will. These to him 
(with Ontology, but only as fore-court) constituted Metaphysic ; and to 
re-establish metaphysic was his single aim. To talk of Kant exulting 
in the prospect of annihilation, “absolute and ultimate annihilation,” 
is even less relevant than to talk of Galileo rejoicing in the unmoved 
centrality of the earth ; while there are few names in our mouths the 
addition to which of Atheist were a greater blasphemy. We must 
look closer, however, at the circumstances of the charge. 

There is only:a single characteristic in Kant which, on the religious 
side, has been made a handle of attack; and that is the undoubted 
supremacy which he awards to morality. Hence probably the imputa- 
tion of Pelasgianism, as likewise, later, that of Rationalism. Morality 

(1) De Quincey’s Works, Hogg’s edition, vol. ii. pp. 162, 163. 
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with Kant, however, has a width of meaning that is quite peculiar 
to. himself. To him it means that single principle which realised, as 
alluded to already, the interests of metaphysic. Nay, it was morality 
—the world of practice—that explained to him the /acune in these 
respects in the world of theory (knowledge), and exhibited these 
lacune themselves as a provision of the most indispensable purpose. 
It is no wonder, then, that Kant valued or overvalued morality. 

As for Pelasgianism, Rationalism, &e., they concern Theology, 
and shall be left aside. We may remark only that we have not yet 
found anywhere in Kant a single word that tends not to re-establish 
religion and knit us closer to Christianity. From the very surface 
of his writings, indeed, Kant is seen to form even a contrast to the 
Voltaires, and others the like, with whom such information as De 
Quincey’s would rashly class him. Kant is no mocker, no French- 
man of the eighteenth century, with a blind prejudice against the 
religion which he has seen—and because he has so seen it—outraged 
around him. Kant was piously brought up both by parents and 
instructors, and religion, with all that concerned religion, remained 
to him through life the central interest ; nor was it aught but venom 
and vulgarity that brought the charge of heresy against him. 

As regards the allusion to the King of Prussia we may say, indeed, 
that either Schubert’s account of the transaction, or that of Rosen- 
kranz, as contained in their united edition of the works of Kant, or 
Kant’s own (in his preface to the “ Streit der Facultaten”’), will alone 
suffice to demonstrate at once the absurdity of De Quincey’s misrepre- 
sentation. This is, indeed, to give a strange validity to the miserable 
industry of Hilmer, Hermes, Woltersdorf, and company. This is 
strangely to invert the true character of that contemptible attack on 
the aged Kant in 1794, on which an indignant Germany has ever 
since called shame. We are not required to say more here. Kant’s 
own letter to the king is at once a triumphant defence and an over- 
whelming rebuke. And while Rosenkranz, as regards this matter, 
and in reference to Christianity, directly styles Kant “the Restorer 
of Faith,’ Schubert, in the same connection, writes thus :— 


‘*Kant’s candid inquiries and pure intentions were clouded, perverted, dis- 
graced; and the noblest and surest friend of existing monarchical institutions, 
the veritable reverer of the Christian religion and its blessed influence on the 
elevation of the people and moral ennoblement . . . . was accused as a scorner 
of Christianity and an enemy of the people’s welfare.” 

De Quincey had ample means of information within his power, and it 
is quite impossible to account for his travesty of this Hilmer and Hermes 
affair into a compulsory resort to his bolts on the part of the Prussian 
Jupiter against the attacks of an atheistic Apollyon. To compare 
these several allegations, indeed, with the reputation and pretensions 
of De Quincey is to set ourselves adrift on a sea of speculation where 
there are many feelings besides satisfaction and repose. 
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But, as intimated, there is more to strike us still than these 
curiously absurd imputations about annihilation and atheism; for, 
briefly to say it, there is not one word in the whole quotation but 
jingles false. But, first of all, here is another little quotation with 
which we shall begin what we have further to say :—‘So far from 
seeing too dimly, as in the case of perplexed obscurity, their defect is 
the very reverse; they see too clearly, and fancy that others see as 
clearly as themselves. Such, without any tincture of confusion, was 
the obscurity of Kant.” Further on, too, De Quincey (Works, 
vol. iv. pp. 182, 183) talks of the same as an “elliptical obscurity,” 
links in a chain of thought being omitted. 

Style, as we know, is one of De Quincey’s familiars: he is not only 
an admirable stylist himself, but he is also an admirable judge of 
style. Knowing Kant, then, he must be correct as to Kant’s ob- 
security. Now Kant is obscure—even Hegel says so, and he of all 
men is the best qualified to judge; but Hegel’s theory of Kant’s 
obscurity is very unlike De Quincey’s. Hegel, in fact, explains it by 
the words, “ Zum Ueberfluss des Beweisens kommt noch der Ueber- 
fluss der Sprache,” or, indeed, by the single word “ Geschwatzig- 
keit.” Nay, in regard to expressions of Kant, Hegel (“ Logik,” i. 
p. 84; the other, p. 220) may be found using such words as “ ver- 
worrene Schwerfalligkeit.” And this is the truth. Kant’s obscurity, 
so far from being produced by “ fancying that others saw as clearly 
as himself,” arose, on the contrary, simply from fearing that he 
should never get others to see at all. Kant’s obscurity, so far from 
“being free from confusion,” is full of it—tull to “ perplexed 
clumsiness.” Kant’s obscurity, finally, so far from being “ elliptical,” 
is tautological, is produced, not only by “ superfluity of proving,” 
but by “superfluity of speech,” by mere “loquacity,” endless itera- 
tion. The irrelevancy that loomed through De Quincey’s absurd 
and impossible charges of atheism, repeats and confirms itself, then, 
as regards such a palpable matter as style,—where, too, the critic 
himself is eminently a master and judge. 

But, returning to the first quotation, we perceive the teaching of 
Kant further characterised by De Quincey as only of a negative or 
destructive nature. ‘His intellect was essentially destructive,” he 
says ; then he talks of “ his Apollyon mind,” and, of course, he could not 
miss that everlasting but much misunderstood “ Alles-zermalmender.”’ 
All this again, however, is just the reverse of the truth. The destruc- 
tive or negative side of Kant’s intellect was very subordinate to the 
constructive and affirmative. Construction, indeed, was his special 
industry ; and, if he possessed any instincts at all, these were they 
which De Quincey directly denies him— instincts, namely, of “ resto- 
ration and creation.” What can be at all named the negative or 
destructive side of Kant’s industry confines itself almost exclusively 
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to the Dialectic of his first Kritik. But even there his object, in the 
end, is not by any-means to destroy, but simply to prepare for 
building—simply to prepare for “restoration and creation.” He 
desires, indeed, to point out what, on certain subjects, speculative 
reason is qualified to say, and what, on the same subjects, it is not 
qualified to say; and he hopes that, while he will be thus able, on 
the one hand, to put a stop for ever to the scandalous rize of philo- 
sophers, he will be able also, on the other hand, to lead us to the 
only true and valid arguments which can have place in the sphere in 
question. This is his simple object ; and this he conceives himself 
to have accomplished ; and the word “ destructive,” as applied to that 
object, would not only have surprised and vexed him, but it is a 
word totally beside the point which he regarded. 

The source of such mistakes as convey themselves by this word 
“destructive”? of De Quincey, or the phrase of others, that Kant 
left reason “a faculty of lies,” is to be found probably in this, that it 
is only the latter part of the dialectic of the first Kritik which, 
as more easily written, has been generally read. Thus it becomes 
intelligible how students, who understood what they read in isola- 
tion only and not in connection, were tempted to fly to the unwar- 
rantable conclusion that, because Kant here opposed some of the 
usual arguments bearing on the existence of God, he sought to dis- 
credit this doctrine itself. The reverse was the truth, and Kant here 
had no object in the end that was not affirmative. 

But leaving this, it is certain that, apart from this single dialectic, 
all else in Kant is creative and restorative. In the esthetik and analytik: 
of his first Kritik, for example, he creates afresh ontology, while his 
second Kritik, together with the latter part of the third Kritik and 
this very dialectic of which we have just spoken, restores meta- 
physic, or, to Kant’s belief, establishes the existence of God, the 
freedom of the will, and the immortality of the soul. In the third 
Kritik, further, if there be a certain negative as regards design, this 
negative is again owing to motives sincerely affirmative, and there 
is much in the criticism that is both penetrating and satisfactory. 
Moreover, also, it is in this Kritik that we have affirmatively enun- 
ciated, and for the first time, perhaps, principles of the sublime and 
beautiful, accompanied by surprisingly original and suggestive 
characterisations of genius and of what concerns the liberal arts. 
Weare not limited to the three Kritiken, either, but may refer to 
his numerous affirmative contributions, as to psychology in his 
anthropology, to logic in his treatise of that name and elsewhere, 
and to the principles of politics in various of his minor works. The 
whole works of Kant, indeed, are such as readily to enable any one 
conclusively. to demonstrate the injustice of applying the epithet 
“destructive” to such an opulent and affirmative soul; and De 
Quincey, in the allegations which he has permitted himself, has only 
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perpetrated a crime—a crime not only against Kant and history, but 
against himself. 

To be told so pointedly, too, that Kant’s circle was “limited ” 
grates ; for the vast comprehensiveness of the man lies in the very 
titles of his books, and we know that, of all modern philosophers, 
he was the first to exhibit to us the example both of a character and 
a system that, to speak like Emerson, “came” (as nearly as possible) 
“ full circle.” 

Then in this circle “none durst tread but he”—the Apollyon, 
the Alles-zermalmender, the shatterer of the world. This is the 
central weak point, the special /unes of the De Quincey nature. De 
Quincey here has teased up his imagination into the mighty, the 
monstrous, the vast, the vague; and so he would similarly infect 
ours. We must watch the limbs of a giant in the gloom—a giant 
who was alone in his power, but dangerous, destructive, deadly. 
We take leave to say, however, that this awful being of the imagina- 
tion, around whom, at the bidding of De Quincey, we are, as it 
were, to charge the air with the strange, the mystic, the irresistible 
—with what we name to ourselves, as in reference to De Quincey 
and in his own word, the “ tumultuosissimento,” contrasts but oddly 
with the plain little Konigsberg burgher of truth. Within his own 
eircle none durst tread but he! Why, the fact is, that anybody 
may enter it and pace about it at his ease, if he will but faithfully 
apply what ordinary faculties have been refused to noone. Kant 
has certainly left behind him the greatest philosophical structure 
that any man, since Aristotle and before Hegel, had been privileged 
to raise. Still there is nothing supernatural or superhuman in the 
mental powers by which this was accomplished. Philosophically, 
Kant is fertile, rich, original, as well in depth as in comprehensive- 
ness, to a degree that surprises: he was the first, as it were, that 
entered the very temple of metaphysic, and made its whole space his. 
Still his secret to all this was patient and tenacious thought. A 
clue was given him by Hume, and his merit was to follow it 
unweariedly till the whole treasures to which it led lay at his feet. 
True, original power of faculty was required for this, and such was 
present from the first; but in this faculty there was nothing of 
the amorphous, nothing of the incomprehensible, nothing of the 
hopelessly transcendent, nothing of that which the words of De 
Quincey would picture. There is nothing of all this, indeed, 
whether in the thoughts, or in the words, or in the demeanour 
of the plain, simple, discreet, eminently well-meaning, but some- 
what old-maidenish and loquacious, Herr Professor Kant. Kant, 
indeed, is a lesson of plainness to De Quincey. Take up the 
first volume of the latter’s works, and read the autobiographic 
sketches. It is impossible to proceed far before—always, too, in a 
certain dissatisfaction with the business spinning and the common 
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literary expedients in support—one says to one’s self: How much 
dandyism there is in all this, and surely De Quincey might have 
received the lash of Thackeray, yet kissed the rod! The eternal 
ascription of wealth and importance to everything that belonged to 
him ; the perpetual weary gossip about lords, lords, and ladies, ladies , 
his dressing-room and his hurrying to his toilette; the uxorious- 
ness of Lord This, not vulgar, but noiseless, and unobtrusive; the 
sweet Irish style of innocent gaiety of Lady That ; the immense rents 
of the various houses he lived in; the trouble he had with the hard- 
mouthed horses at Lord So-and-So’s; the heavy golden perquisite he 
gave the groom; his longing for four horses, not for splendour—oh 
no! they used to drive six and eight horses in Wales; the intense 
commerce he had had with men of every rank, from the highest to 
the lowest: such things, surely, can warrant no other conclusion. 
Then we have his want of appetite for “the mechanic understand- 
ing,” and his necessity for stimulants in the shape of mysteries. 
Coleridge’s mind demanded mysteries, it appears, and so does his; 
and we see him resolute, so far as wishes go, to rise to some great 
monumental work, something that concealed a most profound mean- 
ing—a meaning of prodigious compass. Thus perpetually is he 
lashing himself into the grandiose, the tumultuosissimento, some 
dream ‘tumultuous and changing as a musical fugue,” “‘ where he 
was stared at, hooted at, grinned at, chattered at, by monkeys, by 
paroquets, by cockatoos,” &c. 

These last words will recall, perhaps, one of the finest passages of 
the “Confessions,” of which not to admire the writing as writing 
would amount to felo de se ; but, after all, is there anything in it, is 
it more than empty form, can it boast a particle of matter, is there 
burden of thought in it, and is not the very trick of it soon 
learned? Interesting it is certainly, and from an inferior artist we 
should receive it without a murmur. But De Quincey was in him- 
self no inferior artist. De Quincey brought a rich original endow- 
ment, as Burns says, “direct from Almighty God.” Not only did 
he possess an imagination of marvellous opulence—not only was a 
susceptivity his, rare, discriminating, universal, and of the most 
delicate touch—not only could he give expression to such faculties 
by a style elastic, living, inexhaustible, that penetrated with ease 
into every nook, nor ever turned baffled away—not only this, but 
he added further a most excellent understanding, clear, sound, 
vigorous ; and by this addition he stood forth a man fit formally to 
cope with the very highest problems that any philosophy has yet 
proposed. In a certain sort, indeed, De Quincey came from the 
bosom of his mother, perhaps a swifter, perhaps a richer spirit, it 
may be, than even Kant. Yet compare the work they did. That is 
the truth of De Quincey ; he fell a martyr to the tone of the day—a 
tone that sounded only genius, genius; let us have flights, let us have 
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the unexampled, the inconceivable, the unutterably original. To have 
the credit of being up in German Metaphysicians, Latin Schoclmen, 
Thaumaturgic Platonists, Religious Mystics, &e., this too lay in the 
order of the day. But to be up in such things meant only to be able 
to read in them, and so, from time to time, take inspiration from them. 
Fairly to apprehend, masticate, absorb, assimilate them—them and 
their historical conneetion—that was not the business of the crea- 
tive genius, but only of the plodder. Accordingly, as we have just 
seen in De Quincey’s case, to be up in Kant was simply to know 
him not, but to be guilty of monstrous injustice to the name and fame 
of one of the purest and greatest workers whom history records. 
Truly it was a vast mistake: the early years of the present century 
sparkled in England, as with the splendours and gaieties of a feast, 
so many men of surpassing genius talked, and wrote, and sang in 
them. But anything worthy of the name of study or of work had 
been accepted by the fewest. Not ill-read in classics certainly, the 
most of them left college with but a formal varnish of the other 
disciplines ; and—save some desultory reading—as they left, they, 
* for the most part, remained. Nor with all his genius, with all his 
talent, with all his unquestionable learning, can De Quincey, on the 
whole, be considered an exception. It is this which, in his respect, 
we have sought to illustrate in canvassing his relation to Kant, in 
regard to whom his mistakes also, we hope, have not unprofitably 
been signalised. 

We shall now turn to Coleridge in similar reference; and shall 
begin, as after the preceding is but natural, with the peculiarity of 
his character, in subjection also, like that of De Quincey, to the 
influences of the time. Here, as there, our tone shall be that of one 
who loves: we shall no longer see, we hope, however, the divine 
nimbus alone, but something, too, of the man within. We shall . 
remain still, nevertheless, not fuller of frankness than free from 
grudge. As we haye not reviled De Quincey, so neither shall we 
revile Coleridge. The best of this fine poet and critic of poets, we 
carry by heart, and have so carried it through life; and we shall 
not willingly yield to any one in intensity of appreciation for the 
minutest beauty, or in enthusiasm of admiration for genius, and 
music, and imaginative splendour. 

Probably Coleridge was right when, as will be found in certain 
autobiographical notices at the end of the second volume of the 
second edition of his “ Biographia Literaria,’” he talks of his 
“ebullient brain” in boyhood; and intimates that at that period 
“no poor fellow’s idea-pot ever so bubbled up” as his own. It will 
not be easy to conceive, either, any more accurate description of his 
own young literary self than that contained in these words from page 
320 of the same volume :—“ Sensibility, imagination, vanity, sloth, 
and feelings of deep and bitter contempt for almost all who traversed 
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the orbit. of my understanding, were even then prominent and mani- 
fest.” What is thus indicated is by no means an individual pheno- 
menon, however, but a constitution of consciousness that may be 
predicated of many—that may be predicated, for example, not of 
one, nor of several, but probably of all those men who, from Byron 
to Alexander Smith, from Hazlitt to Gilfillan, from Mat Lewis to 
Thackeray, from Burns to Tennyson, from De Quincey to Carlyle, 
have been regarded as possessed, whether for potence or for impo- 
tence, of the temperament of genius. For it by no means follows 
that power or strength is convertible with genius: the probability, 
indeed, is, that for one seed of genius that struggles to the tree, nine 
hundred and ninety-nine die at various stages of imbecility and 
misery. But, however this be, Coleridge’s words apply, even in 
view of the names recited, to no one more accurately than to him- 
self. He had an “ ebullient brain ;” his “ idea-pot” was asa seething 
caldron. A greedy reader, he was deep in metaphysic and theology 
before fifteen. The hymns of the mystic Synesius were at his 
fingers’-ends ; Catullus and Terence and Lucretius lay under his 
pillow ; and, disdaining the games of the open, he walked the 
academic corridors, reciting passages, applauding, blaming, sug- 
gesting,—his cheeks glowing, his head smoking, and his heart 
a-flame. He knew nothing of the ways of life, nothing of the world, 
nothing of the men in it,—all these were on the outside to him, 
beings of another class, inferiors to his imagination, before whom he 
yet cowered as superiors in fact. In the so great love that developed 
itself within him for poets and philosophers, in the splendid images 
and big thoughts they woke in him, in the wild enthusiasm with 
which he pleaded for them, in the scorn and hatred that inflamed or 
gnawed him towards those who denied them,—in all this he felt 
earnest that he was of kindred nature, predestinate to Apolloship, 
the godship of prophecy, the godship of song. Then followed pur- 
poseless wanderings, aimless aberrations—as of one, indeed, aimlessly 
drunken of his own good fortune, and that dallied aimlessly with the 
very privilege he hugged. 

But now love came, and, for the time, he was rescued. Once 
again the earth was golden and the air was joy; he had found his 
Sara. In awe before the innocent sweet wisdom, the prescient 
purity, his heart grew deep. They need not fear for bread, he 
thought : it was his Father’s world, and they could not want. He had 
wealth within him—opulence. The world was open to him; litera- 
ture was open to him; he would spring into the saddle and spur 
before the rest. So he married, and began the Watchman. Of the 
happiness of love we will believe that he tasted deeply, as of the 
happiness of work ; but not for long. Too soon the Watchman is of 
avail but as fuel in the grate; too soon has marriage taught him, 
as he says himself, “the wonderful uses of that vulgar commodity 
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yclept bread ;” too soon we find allusions in him to his wife’s groans, 
and their thin faces, and his distress to write for bread. Alas, the 
ways of life! The dedal wings have snapped, then; and, with a 
shock, he has come to earth. When he looks up again, it is to him, 
we fancy, as if some one had snuffed the lights out, and he sees the 
shabby actors, and the rough wood, and the coarse canvas. It is, 
indeed, by no means pleasant to have to see the Watchman go up in 
that way; while, as for his wife’s thin cheeks and her groans that 
call to him for bread, that is insupportable. A certain-wild honey 
that will not feed the body,—this is all he has gathered; bread he 
has none. An inner life is his one necessity ; but, in so uneasy an 
externality, of which he is himself the powerless and apprehensive 
centre, an inner life he cannot have—an inner life it is maddening 
even to try to have. He cannot help reverting to the time when he 
was alone, and free from responsibility. He doubts his fitness for 
domestic life, and fain would make it credible to himself that poetry 
cannot consort with prose. On the other side, again, he cannot hide 
from himself the advantages of well-sized rooms, and commodious fur- 
niture, and delicate dinners, and the talk mostly to himself, with free- 
dom from care. If then, now, he seek to relieve the domestic burden by 
a visit to his friends, we cannot wonder ; while we must sympathise 
with his resolution that there, in that leisure, he will write, he will 
work, he will do the best for his family, he will create philosophies, 
dash down poems that—that—é&e. 

But, even in this element, the good was not at once realised. It 
was so pleasant to read, and dream, and wander, and talk, and be 
listened to. Work was irksome, he found. These fine things that 
he would condescend to do, and that certainly everybody expected of 
him, would not, unfortunately, allow themselves to be done at a wish. 
If philosophies were to be made, philosophies were to be learned ; and 
that was labour. These German fellows, at all events, of whom he 
spoke so much, were strangely intolerant of being read in. One 
could read in Plato and Bacon, and all the rest of them; and one 
could quote passages from them that spoke for themselves. But was 
the one or the other possible with the Germans? One might, indeed, 

quote from Kant, as others did, the moral world within and the 
starry heavens without; but was there any possibility of a single 
other quotation? It was disagreeable; people looked up to him 
so; he had spoken so divinely, he had promised so much; it 
seemed there was an element of expectation round him; he felt 
goaded, goaded, for ever goaded. A panoramic imagination and an 
easy stomach ; if he was to work, he must have the latter; if he was 
ever to evolve the marvels of which his words had given the foretaste, 
he must have the former ; but opium gave both. And so procrasti- 
nation increased, and as he could not vacate the tripod, and as with 
time intensity of expectation grew, there needs must come excuses, 
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and pretexts, and subterfuges, and plausible propos to every man. 
Or, by fits, answering desperately to the goad, he wrote blindly, but 
authoritatively, of Hobbes and Descartes, and vilipended Hume, and 
quoted Plato and Plotinus, Salvator Rosa and Gryneeus, and appro- 
priated the erudition of Maass, and plagiarised from Schelling, and 
maundered about Kant—losing daily more and more of that which 
is the soul and centre of humanity, conscience and the moral law. 

It is here now that we take up Coleridge, with the view of eliciting 
lights that, in relation to the Germans, may prove illustrative as 
well of them as of him; and painful, harsh, as this general picture 
may be, we hope to adduce matter that shall abundantly substantiate 
it. Of such matter, indeed, a large store has been already laid before 
the public. Sir James Macintosh, Professor Ferrier, and Coleridge’s 
own editor and nephew, Henry Nelson Coleridge (whose candour 
at once and research in these respects are alike admirable), have 
amply accomplished this as regards Hobbes, Descartes, Hume, Maass, 
and Schelling. De Quincey, too, so far as concerns Schelling and 
Coleridge’s intromissions with him, declares that “the entire essay 
(in the ‘ Biographia Literaria’), from the first word to the last, is a 
verbatim translation from Schelling.”” The paper of Professor Ferrier 
in particular (see “ Blackwood’s Magazine” for March, 1840) is a 
formal proof of this; and we quite sympathise with this accomplished 
and earnest student when, with reference to Coleridge’s cheerful, or 
even benignant, admissions of “‘ genial coincidences” between him- 
self and Schelling, he exclaims :—<“ Genial coincidences, forsooth ! 
where every one word of the one author tallies with every one word 
of the other!” We do not intend to re-tread, however, all the ground 
which has been already so well trodden by these eminent men in 
advance. Still, in the prosecution of our own immediate theme, we 
shall touch on several points that may prove, perhaps, supplementary 
to what has been said, not of Maass and the others before him, but of 
Schelling. 

In Chapter IX. of the “ Biographia Literaria,”’ we find these :-— 


‘‘While I in part translate the following observations from a contemporary 
writer of the Continent, let me be permitted to premise, that I might have tran- 
seribed the substance from memoranda of my own, which were written many 
years before his pamphlet was given to the world; and that I prefer another’s 
words to my own, partly as a tribute due to priority of publication, but still 
more from the pleasure of sympathy in a case where coincidence only was 
possible. . ... In Schelling’s Natur-Philosophie, and the System des T'rans- 
cendentalen Idealismus, I first found a genial coincidence with much that I had 
toiled out for myself, and a powerful assistance in what I had yet to do.” 


One is apt to suppose that there is a tacit reference to Kant here, 
and that his was the quarry from which Coleridge must have “ toiled 
out” that—whatever it was—of which he speaks. In the same chapter, 
indeed, he acknowledges himself to be indebted to the “writings of 
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the illustrious sage of Kénigsberg, more than to any other work,” 
for the invigoration and discipline of his understanding ; he boasts 
(and 1815 is the date) of “ fifteen years’ familiarity with them ;” 
and he alleges, in explanation of his coincidences with Schelling, that 
they had both “ studied in the same school, and been disciplined by 
the same preparatory philosophy, namely, the writings of Kant.” 
But if Coleridge admit, in Kant’s regard, a like debt with Schelling, 
it is not so certain that he was fully awake to the truth in either 
case. We suspect that he did not understand the exact nature of 
Schelling’s obligation to Kant; and that, like most of his country- 
men probably, he supposed Schelling to be a great original writer, 
who, of course, read in Kant, as in others, but, on the whole, owed 
his triumph to his own “magical brain.” The strict historical con- 
nection of the German philosophers was not then well understood 
in England, and such suppositions were, at least on the part of non- 
experts, very excusable. Coleridge, then (whether, as a professed 
expert, excusable or not), will not, as seems likely, by any means, 
foolishly allow himself to be any deeper in Kant’s debt, than he 
fancies Schelling will. ‘ Yet there had dawned upon me,” he cries, 
“aven before I had met with the Critique of the Pure Reason, a 
certain guiding light ;” and he lets us know that there were others 
besides Kant to whom he and Schelling owed inspiration. ‘“ Both 
had equal obligations,” he asserts, “to the polar logic and dynamic 
philosophy of Giordano Bruno;” and then, as regards Behmen 
(Béhme), while Schelling knows him only recently, coincides with 
him only incidentally, and can extend to him “only feelings of 
sympathy,” he (Coleridge) reverences him from “a much earlier 
period,” “‘ owes him a debt of gratitude,” and has to thank him for 
“obligations more direct.’’ Coleridge will not attribute to Kant 
all the glory, then, whether in his own case or in that of Schelling. 
They had both Bruno, he says; they had both Behmen. Still we 
may take it for granted that he would have allowed the greater part 
of the glory to have been the due of Kant. 

Now, then, returning to our extract, we find the case to stand 
thus :—Coleridge claims to have virtually preceded and anticipated 
Schelling through a like knowledge with this latter of Kant, Bohme, 
and Bruno. Nay, we are given to understand that this is not 
wonderful, inasmuch as Coleridge, in some respects, had even the 
advantage of Schelling. This was particularly the case as regards 
Béhme, and as regards “a certain guiding light.” What concerns 
Béhme may be passed, there is so much else to occupy us. The 
reader, we dare say, has a very good guess already as to what know- 
ledge of Bohme the works of Coleridge will show, and what those ot 
Schelling ; as well as to how it stands with the age, directness, and 
amount of it in the case of either. As for the “ guiding light,” in 
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the possession of that light—if it led Coleridge to the results of 
Schelling in independence of Kant—we may allow him to have been 
singularly fortunate. Nevertheless, we are disposed to believe that, 
had he known how the matter really stood with what we call “ the 
strict historical connection,” Bruno and Boéhme, indeed (though not 
as co-factors in the same breath with Kant), might have been 
mentioned, but not the “light.” A “guiding light” to Kant and 
beyond Kant, before Kant—that were truly a wonder of wonders! 
Coleridge’s anticipation of Schelling, now, is contained, it seems, 
in certain “ Memoranda;” and these were written, we are told, 
“many years before Schelling’s pamphlet (a word which runs lighter 
than ‘book’) was given to the world.” Again, further, the par- 
ticular “‘ pamphlets,” of which, in the case of Schelling, Coleridge 
avows knowledge, are the ‘“ Natur-philosophie,” and the “ System 
des Transcendentalen Idealismus.” It is the matter of these, then, 
that Coleridge shall have anticipated. Now, the comparison of a 
few historical dates will put these things in very curious lights. 
Coleridge returned from Germany in 1800, where he had resided 
during fourteen months; and, as was natural to suppose, it is to this 
date (of 1800) that, in the “ Biographia Literaria,” he refers, as we 
have seen, the commencement of his knowledge of Kant. Now, the 
“‘ Natur-philosophie”” was published in 1797, and the “'Transcen- 
dental Idealismus”’ in 1800. It is evident, then, that Coleridge’s 
“‘ Memoranda,” having been written many years before Schelling’s 
“pamphlet was given to the world,” must have been written many 
years also before 1797, many years before Fichte (the first sketch 
of whose system dates only from 1794), many years before he knew 
Kant, or had even learned German, and, indeed (seeing that he was 
born in 1772), many years before his twenty-fifth year. Ifthe “light” 
perplexed, these ‘“‘ Memoranda” confound. Written as alleged, their 
contents are to be supposed accurately represented by this verbatim 
translation from Schelling. Let us assume a mistake in the date, 
however ; let us assume the “many years”’ not to have existed ; and 
the “ Memoranda” to have been written after a knowledge of Kant. 
In that case it must be granted that, between 1800 and 1815, 
Coleridge had time enough to “toil out” for himself, from Kant, 
such doctrines as those of Schelling’s, and before any actual acquaint- 
ance with Schelling, if it were from Kant, directly from Kant, and 
before any actual acquaintance with Schelling, that such doctrines 
were to be at all toiled out. But every one in the least acquainted 
with German philosophy, and its rigid historical sequence, must smile 
somewhat curiously at the pretensions of any one, even a German, to 
the evolution of a system from Kant, identical with that of Schelling, 
without the intervention of the link of Fichte. From Kant to 
Schelling, Fichte, in fact, is the indispensable bridge. Coleridge, 
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therefore, if he evolved Schelling, must, at least, have previously 
known Fichte. But Coleridge did not know Fichte. His notice 
of Fichte, in this celebrated Chapter (IX.) is but a word, and repre- 
sentative of little or nothing ; while the burlesque is simply childish, 
and points to an astounded gaping at the outside of the Wissen- 
schaftslehre, as its only possible source. Or if Coleridge evolved 
Fichte, where is that evolution represented in his works? Nay, 
where in his works is that “much that he had toiled out for him- 
self?” where is that which, by Schelling’s “ powerful assistance,” he 
afterwards did? where is this accomplishment that is like Schelling, 
and beyond Schelling, to be found represented ? Why, nowhere— 
unless in that astonishing, claimed and unclaimed, attributed and unat- 
tributed, piece of transcendental idealism, in reference to which bewil- 
derment reaches its climax, when we read, “ ‘ To remain unintelligible 
to such a mind,’ exclaims Schelling, on a like occasion,” and know 
that this is the occasion, and that Coleridge is simply literally translat- 
ing, even in his notes (as in that one about Leibnitz and Hemsterhuis), 
from Schelling! When he says, then, that he “might have tran- 
scribed ‘ his Schellingianism ’ from memoranda of his own that were 
written many years before Schelling’s pamphlet was given to the 
world,” is he not also saying something so delightfully impossible 
that it is impossible not to smile? But when, further, we see the 
bland Coleridge politely bowing, and chivalrously waiving the pas to 
Schelling, as preferring “ another’s words to his own,” as “a tribute 
due to priority of publication,” but “still more from the pleasure of 
sympathy in a case where coincidence only was possible,” is it possible 
to do aught else—in presence of so comical an example of the pure 
ludicrous—than convert the smile into a downright laugh ? 

But if Coleridge evolved Schelling without knowing Schelling, 
he must have evolved him also, not only without knowing Fichte, 
but without—or rather, let us say, only with such knowledge of 
Kant as gave rise to very strange results; for, however curious be 
the “light that dawned on him” before, scarcely less curious must 
we pronounce the light that dawned on him after, he knew Kant. 
To illustrate and make good this allegation, we cannot altogether 
avoid quotations; but, as we shall compress and reduce them to their 
least, it would be very desirable that the reader keep the original by 
him. In Chapter IX. Coleridge refers to Kant thus :-— 


‘* The originality, the depth, and the compression of the thoughts ; the novelty 
and subtlety, yet solidity and importance of the distinctions; the adamantine 
chain of the logic; and, I will venture to add (paradox as it will appear to 
those who have taken their notion of Immanuel Kant from reviewers and 
Frenchmen), the clearness and evidence of the critique of the Pure Reason, &c. 
. . . took possession of me as with a giant’s hand. After fifteen years’ familiarity 
with them, I still read these, and all his other productions, with undiminished 
delight and increasing admiration. The few passages that remained obscure to 
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me, after due effort of thought (as the chapter on original apperception), and the 
apparent contradictions which occur, I soon found were hints and insinuations 
referring to ideas which Kant either did not think it prudent to avow, or, &e. . . 
He had been in imminent danger of persecution. . . . The expulsion of [Fichte] 

. from the university of Jena supplied experimental proof that the venerable old 
man’s caution was not groundless. In spite, therefore, of his own declarations, I 
could never believe, that it was possible for him to haye meant no more by his 
Nournenon, or Thing in itself, than his mere words express; or that, in his 
own conception, he confined the whole plastic power to the forms of the intel- 
lect, leaving for the external cause, for the materiale of our sensations, a matter 
without form, which is, doubtless, inconceivable. I entertained doubts, like- 
wise, whether, in his own mind, he even laid all the stress which he appears to 
do on the moral postulates. . . . @évnce cvveroiow: and for those who could 
not pierce through the symbolic husk, his writings were not intended. Ques- 
tions which cannot be fully answered without exposing the respondent to 
personal danger,” &c. 


This passage, while it proves Coleridge to have seriously occupied 
himself with the great work of Kant as far as the deduction of the 
categories, proves him also, however strenuous and persevering his 
endeavours, to have, in general result, failed. That ease in “the” 
pure reason to which he pretends, he did not attain. For, in the first 
place, the ascription to Kant of designful reticence and intentional 
obscurity is not only unfounded and gratuitous, but its reverse is the 
truth. Kant’s great works are free from any reticence, and as for 
intentional obscurity, anything wider of the truth it were impossible 
to invent. Kant is—but never intentionally—obscure; only from 
excess of intention to be not obscure is it that, in effect, he becomes 
obscure. This Kant knew and lamented ; and so it is that he is never 
done with cries to the excellent “styles” of such men as Reinhold 
and Fichte to come to his rescue. ‘“ Hints and insinuations,” then, 
are quite beside Kant; and, of all works, precisely his contain the 
least of ‘symbolic husk.” A literal conveyance of his thought, for 
this he strains; but he never calls on imagination for one that shall 
be figurative or symbolical. Of the obscurity, a peculiar terminology 
is certainly one element ; but the others, as said, are only diffuseness, 
prolixity, and repetition (see Hegel again here in his Hist. of Phil., 
vol. iii. p. 503). Then the reason alleged, caution in consequence 
of persecution, is but an anachronism. That poor affair of Hilmer and 
Hermes in 1794, and still less Fichte’s mishap in 1799, could have no 
influence on events of 1781, of 1788, or even of 1790. Kant, then, 
far from being anxious to conceal his thought, was, on the contrary, 
over-anxious to express it, and even sensitive to a fault at failure. 
Before printing, he does not seem to have practised the usual reticence 
in conversation even ; his friend Hippel could, from that source, and 
in priority to himself, publish some of his most original ideas. 
Kant, in brief, is the most ingenuous, candid, and loyal of mankind ; 
and Coleridge’s long and somewhat equivocal defence of conceal- 
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ment (see his book further) could not possibly have been more 
misplaced. 

In the second place, in his misinterpretation of the obscurities 
which he himself assigns, lies the proof of Coleridge’s failure to under- 
stand that single theory of perception which, we may say, is their 
sole burden. Of the various materials in this theory—noumenon, 
sensation, intuition, notion of understanding, act of judgment, idea of 
reason—and of the various syntheses of these, in imagination, in “ ori- 
ginal apperception,” &c., we readily grant the difficulty; but this diffi- 
culty Coleridge has not overcome. On the contrary, all these things, 
which are as windmills of fact, he has only Quixotically converted 
into giants of dream. This is seen in the very expedient by which 
he has resolved the obscurity and reticence in question: in super- 
feetating, that is, these by a fantastic brood of his own, he has, 
at best, only complimented his imagination at the expense of his 
understanding. Thus the nowmenon—which, as but external ante- 
cedent known only in its subjective effects, lays Kant under the most 
significant restrictions, not oniy in reference to knowledge, but in 
reference to design and beauty—must, according to Coleridge, be to 
Kant, let him say what he may, the same cunning and unnameable 
sphinx, or other monster, that it is to himself. Nevertheless, Kant 
does confine that “ plastic power” in the very manner which Cole- 
ridge refuses to believe; while, as for “ matter without form,” it is 
not easy sufficiently to indicate the constancy and the clearness with 
which Kant urges that objects which are perceived only through a 
medium of sense can and must have form only from within. As 
regards sensation and intuition ( perception), on Maass, who is then sig- 
nalising the commonest Kantian distinctions here, Coleridge will 
be found (Chapter V.) commenting in such manner as suggests only 
the blind groping of an unsteady imagination in the dark. These 
relate, for example, to matter (sensation from without) and form (per- 
ception of time and space from within); now, when Maass remarks 
that the characters of an object are either individual or common (i.e., 
either material or formal), Coleridge appends the comically inapposite 
comment—‘ Deceptive; the mark (character) in itself is always indi- 
vidual; by an act of the reflex understanding, it may be rendered a 
sign or general term.” In remarking (Chap. XII.) that Kant’s intui- 
tion is used only “for that which can be represented in time and 
space,” he would have insured perfect correctness, had he added the 
words, internally as well as externally ; and, in that case, he would 
have seen that,.in Ais sense, Kant does not deny “the possibility 
of intellectual intuitions.” On the contrary, it is on these, and 
in that sense, that the introduction to the first Kritik is largely speci- 
ally employed. The intellectual intuition which Kant denies to man 
is that (without medium of sense) which he ascribes to God; and is 
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not what Coleridge supposes—it is, in fact, the “‘ Anschauender Ver- 


a stand”’ of which he never caught a glimpse. When, further, he goes 
2 on to prefer to Kant’s sense of intuition the ordinary English one, he 
3 again speaks, surely, in complete unconsciousness of the corresponding 
: theory. COoleridge’s knowledge of the remaining elements of this 


theory—at least, as represented by his intimations in respect to apper- 

a ception, imagination, and the postu/ates—is not unconfirmative of the 
e preceding. -Apperception is spoken of in the extract as—that which 
it pretty well is—the obscurity special; but, however absurd it be to 
attribute it to reticence, to intention, it is infinitely more absurd to 
imagine it into dream. In Chap. XII. Coleridge speaks of it thus :— 
‘* Here, then, we have by anticipation the distinction between the conditional 
finite I (which, as known in distinct consciousness by occasion of experience, is 
called by Kant’s followers the empirical I) and the absolute I Am, and likewise 


the dependence, or rather the inherence of the former in the latter; in whom 
we live and move,” &c. 


spies. 


POR RED S deen 


Kant’s ‘empirical I” is the ego as manifested under affection, 
i while his absolute “ I Am” is the pure formal I, or, as he calls it also, 








, the bare “I think,’’—that is, the simple reflection I, which, to make 
bY them ous, “must accompany all our other ideas, is in every experi- 
* ence of consciousness one and the same, and can be itself accompanied 
fe by none beyond.” It will, perhaps, be admitted, then, that this 
i Orientalizing or Judaizing of the simple identity of every one—this 
hypostasising of a thought common to all of us indiscriminately, into 
; the awful I Am, is the most extraordinary apotheosis on record. That 
: Coleridge should have converted the obscurity of some half-dozen para- 
; graphs on a point of ordinary psychology into this! No wonder that 
: he conceived Kant, in such a ticklish position, reticent. Indeed, 
i the due reticence might have been fortunate for himself here. On 


imagination we have this:— 


“The imagination, then, I consider either as primary or secondary. The 
+ primary imagination I hold to be the living power and prime agent of all human 
i perception, and as a repetition in the finite mind of the eternal act of creation 


in the infinite I Am.” 

There are those, doubtless, who, in this passage, and others such, 
have seen only the original and profound depth of Coleridge’s own 
philosophy. There underlies all these wonders, however, nothing 
but Kant’s simple distinction of imagination into productive and repro- 
ductive, and the association of the former with original apperception— 
affairs all of only human quality. A small matter, then, may give 
birth to the most marvellous spectra in the brain of Coleridge ; of 
a which spectra, however, the true names are but distortion and carica- 
4 ture. As for the notions of understanding, they belong to the above 
syntheses ; and as for the act of judgment, there is nothing special to 
: remark on it. The ideas of reason, again, fall, for one part, into the 
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moral postulates ; and in these Kant shall be to Coleridge insincere. 
On these, as on a rock, Kant, however, found himself just rescued 
from a ravening ocean all around ; though, too, he thankfully acknow- 
ledged a distant gleam of firm land elsewhere. In these dreamy mis- 
apprehensions, then, and strange misinterpretations, we may well 
admire the relation of Coleridge to Kant. 

In the third place, the terms with which the extract opens, in 
regard to the merits of Kant and his works, are not always such as 
we would expect from an expert. ‘‘ Compression,” as we have seen, 
even though applied to the thoughts, is a word inapposite. Then, in 
spite of compression, it is not difficulty that Coleridge finds, but, on 
the contrary, “clearness and evidence.” Hegel, for his part, found 
the study of Kant “ difficult ” and “ hard ;”’ and humanity in general 
have called him “dark.” But Coleridge’s own subsequent words co- 
here but ill with the general statement. After fifteen years’ familiarity 
with the works of Kant, he still reads them, and with increasing ad- 
miration. This is not much: still it is to be said that he who has 
once mastered such writers as Newton, and La Place, and Aristotle, 
and Kant, does not usually return to read in them, and with increas- 
ing admiration, &c. In such cases a return is conditioned by defect 
of memory, or for the sake of reference. The emotional, the imagina- 
tive, the rhetorical, does not exist in Kant ; he has no sallies of wit, no 
novelties of expression, no charm of manner, to attract in his works ; 
and, having once achieved these, his ‘‘ Principia,” we return as seldom 
to them as the mathematician to his Euclid. It is very different writers 
that we read in, and with increasing admiration, &c. In such phrases, 
then, we hold Coleridge to speak, not in intelligence, but in the air ; 
as it were, afloat, too, in a canoe of mere literary balance. 

Perhaps we have seen in the preceding, not only error, but even a 
certain disingenuousness. This latter macula, at least, is visible 
elsewhere. In Chapter X., for example, we find Coleridge saying :— 


“The very words objective and subjective, of such constant recurrence in the 
schools of yore, I have ventured to re-introduce. ... . I have cautiously dis- 
criminated the terms, the reason, and the understanding, encouraged and con- 
firmed by the authority of our genuine divines and philosophers, before the 
Revolution. .... This (Chap. XII.) distinction between transcendental and 
transcendent is observed by our elder divines and philosophers, whenever they 
express themselves scholastically. . . . I shall venture (XII.) to use potence, 
in order to express a specific degree of a power, in imitation of the algebraists. 
I have even hazarded the new verb potentiate,” &c. 


Now, to begin with transcendent and transcendental, these words 
involve a distinction so absolutely and exclusively Kant’s, that, 
without appealing to the whole subsequent history of philosophy 
in Germany, we may at once permit ourselves categorically to con- 
tradict the statement of Coleridge. Of reason and understanding, 
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again, we may speak in precisely the same tone. This distinction, 
also, is Kant’s, and Kant’s alone; in whom, in fact, we are allowed 
to see the very process of its birth. Authority, then, is here super- 
fluous ; but, were it at all wanted, there is Hegel’s, and more than 
once. <As for subjective and objective, Coleridge knows only their 
current, not their more important moral sense; but they, too, like 
the others, are not derived from the elder divines, the schools of yore, 
&c., but straight from the Germans; nor can less be said for the terms 
potence and potentiate, which are peculiarly Schelling’s. There is a 
petty moral hebetude involved here, then, to which the excuse of 
opium, advanced in other cases, will not apply. It is true, Sir 
William Hamilton similarly sins; but may we not say, in the phrase 
of this latter, that the attempt implied, whether as concerns know- 
ledge or as concerns ingenuousness, is “an involuntary felo de se ?” 
It is fairly ludicrous, indeed, to hear Coleridge, in the midst of such 
labours (Maass and Schelling lying open before him), calling for 
our indulgence, “ while he goes sounding on his dim and perilous 
way.” 

The defence of Coleridge here, however natural, is characterised, 
on the part of his friends, by such naive propos as these :-— 


‘‘These borrowed plumes dressed him out but poorly . . . he was generally 
spoken of. . . as a man of original power, who had spoiled his own genius by 
devoting himself to the lucubrations of foreigners! .... There can be no 


reasonable doubt that he was at least in the same line of thought with him— 
was in search of what Schelling discovered—before he met with his writings! 
. . . It would not be difficult to show that Coleridge might have worked out a 
system not dissimilar to Schelling’s in its essential features.” 


Then we have allusions to his characteristic peculiarities, his “nerve- 
less languor of body and bodily mind,” his ignorance of the ways of 
‘the market,” and his want of ‘the mechanic understanding.” Now, 
we must say that, let his peculiarities have been what they may, 
ignorance of “the market ””—want of “the mechanic understand- 
ing ”—was not among them. Of this—and in its most mechanic 
and market application to pounds, shillings, and pence—Coleridge 
must be pronounced to have possessed a very fair share. Writing 
his “ Biographia Literaria,” after the lapse of many years, he can still 
tell us in it all the particulars about the commercial unsuccess of the 
Watchman, the Friend, &c., as about his subscribers, his canvassers, 
what he lost, and how he lost it, &c. He can talk as acutely as any 
tradesman of the stock of paper left upon his hands, “ each sheet of 
which stood him,” he assures us, “in fivepence previous to its arrival 
at his printer’s.” He forgets not his “ postages,”’ or how he had to 
buy paper and pay for printing, “at least fifteen per cent. beyond what 
the trade would have paid.” As little does he forget that he had to 
give “30 per cent., not of the net profits, but of the gross results,” Kc. 
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Towards the end of the last volume, again, we find him able to use 
such expressions as these :— 


**On the 200 which Parsons in Paternoster Row sells weekly, he gains eight 
shillings more than I do. . . . To be sure I have been somewhat fleeced and 
overreached by my London publisher. . . . I rather think that the intention 
is to employ me as a mere hackney, without any share of the profits.” 


Surely there is no want of “the mechanic understanding”—no 
ignorance of the ways of “the market” here. That, surely, is the very 
vernacular of both. As for his ill health and the opium it necessi- 
tated, into that we shall not presume to inquire; while, as for the 
want of fraudulent intention, and his general declaration in reference 
to Schelling, we shall content ourselves with reminding our readers of 
all that we know now, of his mis-references, of his groundless preten- 
sions, of all his various other equivocal proceedings; and we shall 
contrast with this knowledge one other extract, at the same time that 
we desire very much that the reader would not content himself with 
this, but would refer to the original for full details. The extract 
(from Chapter IX.) is this :— 


*‘It would be but a mere act of justice to myself were I to warn my future 
readers that an identity of thought, or,even similarity of phrase, will not be at 
all times a certain proof that the passage has been borrowed from Schelling, 
that the conceptions were originally learned from him . . . . many of the most 
striking resemblances—indeed, all the main and fundamental ideas—were born 
and matured in my mind before I had even seen a single page of the German 
philosopher ; and I might indeed affirm, with truth, before the more important 
works of Schelling had been written, or at least made public. . . . God forbid 
that I should be suspected of a wish to enter into a rivalry with Schelling for 
the honours so unequivocally his right. . . . It would be an act of high and 
almost criminal injustice to pass over in silence the name of Mr. Richard 
Saumarez . . . who needed only have taken his foundations somewhat deeper 
and wider to have superseded a considerable part of my labours.” 


g, or 


We should not like to do injustice to the fine imaginative and 
esthetic intellect of Coleridge; but are we to blame if we recognise 
here as well, the insincerity and subterfuge, and even craft, of a nature 
weak, and very weak, morally? Surely the introduction of Mr. Richard 
Saumarez, in such connection, must clinch reflection. It does not 
discompose Coleridge, either, to know that his ¢rans/ation of Schelling 
constitutes these “labours,” which Mr. Saumarez just missed “ super- 
seding ;” and he winds up quite comfortably, as usual, with Grynus 
and Salvator Rosa. 

The truth probably is, that Coleridge was not properly a student 
of philosophy, but rather a reader carptim. It pleased him, all the 
same, to sun himself, as quite a Brobdignagian student, in the eyes of 
the innocent reader, by significant smiling nods to the fact of meta- 
physic and psychology being his “ hobby-horse.”” In like manner it 
pleased him, too, to yield to such idle subjective fancies of the 
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moment as, “I believe in the depth of my being that the three great 
works since the introduction of Christianity are Bacon’s ‘Novum 
Organum,’ Spinosa’s ‘ Ethica,’ and Kant’s ‘ Kritik ;’”” and to console 
his conscience, when it gnawed, by such images as, “I have laid 
too many eggs in the hot sands of this wilderness, the world, with 
ostrich carelessness, and ostrich oblivion.” It is quite in keeping 
that Spinosa’s should have been previously called an “ unwholesome 
book ;” nor is it discrepant from such a nature that it should be very 
sharp on plagiarism in others, as in Hume and Aquinas, and about 
the line from Politian, and that it should whine pretentiously about 
taking “a refuge from bodily pain and mismanaged sensibility in 
abstruse researches.” In all these things, plainly, it is no methodic 
student that we are made to see, but, on the contrary, a stranger, as 
it were, in a mysterious land that had roused the imagination rather 
than the understanding. 

With faculty and law, mostly of mere receptivity and imaginative 
suggestion, what system of philosophy cou/d Coleridge have thought 
out for himself? A procession of pictures he could give—to more 
he was incompetent. How, in this “ Biographia Literaria,”’ he 
flows on in an endless prosing and prosiness, a dreamy, egotistic, 
querulous, plaintive prosiness—on and on, and round and round— 
his topics, fancy and imagination,—Wordsworth, Southey, Lamb, 
the lyrical ballads, the standards of criticism, Pope, Gray, Milton, 
Shakspeare, Plotinus, Proclus, Plato, Kant, Schelling—always in 
these last as if supporting a mighty weight, a something precious, 
mystic, unapproachable, of profound import, of prophetic power. 
Then, in addition to his anti-Bonaparte, anti-Jacobin, conservative 
politics, we have what he would call perhaps his transcendental trini- 
tarianism, and his mystical, rapt transformations, or reformations, of 
baptism, and the other rites of the Church, conceived mostly in Greek. 
Anon we have quotations—and he perfectly knows the effect of these 
—from the works virorum obscurorum. Finally, he returns again 
to mumble and maunder about German philosophy, and that he had 
toiled it all out for himself; but that, in his laziness, he was mag- 
nanimous. Probably at bottom—we grieve to say so—it is a weak, 
self-indulgent, hollow nature this—a Harold Skimpole. It is his 
daughter that tells us in the preface, ‘Some persons appear to have 
confounded the general courtesy and bland overflowing of his 
manners with the state of his affections, and because the feelings 
which prompted the former flitted over the surface of his heart, to 
suppose that the latter were flitting and superficial too.” This is 
said for an opposite purpose ; but still—and without gainsaying 
that purpose—we think it reveals features as well, quite specially 
characteristic of the class alluded to. 

And this is what the analysis of mature life makes of the idol’ of 
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youth! This is he who made epoch with us, and filled us with the 
enchantment of music, and emotion, and dream! This is he who wrote 
‘“‘ Geneviéve,” and “ Christabel,”’ and the “ Ancient Mariner,” and 
it is of him who wrote them that cold analysis has drawn so dese- 
crating a portrait! But is not this analysis too harsh, and might not 
admiration and affection limn the same features, but with warmer 
and with truer colours? May not original sensibility, may not 
bodily infirmity, may not adverse circumstances combine to kindle 
charity and transmute blame into sorrow—sorrow that a youth 
crowned with poetic buds so gorgeous, should have grown into no 
triumphant, but into a disappointing and disappointed manhood— 
sorrow, but sorrow not unmingled still with gratitude even for what 
he gave? Be it so; but, for the sake of the future, neither let the 
due lesson fail. To that let us take, as an astringent, the bitter 
draught of Hegel :— 


‘* Man, as he is outwardly—that is, in his actions (not, of course, in his mere 
bodily externality), so is he inwardly ; if it is only inwardly—that is, only in 
designs, intentions, that he is virtuous, moral, &c., and his externality is not 
identical therewith, then is the one as hollow and empty as the other... . 
What a man does, that he is; and to the lying vanity that warms itself with 
the consciousness of inward excellence, let us oppose the Gospel-text, ‘ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.’ . . . Our great men have willed that which they 
have done, and done that which they have willed. . . . A man of character is 
a man of understanding, who, as such, has definite objects before his eyes, and 
pursues these with firmness. He who wills something great must, as Goethe 
says, know how to restrict himself. He who, on the other hand, wills all, wills 
in effect nothing, and brings it to nothing. There is a number of interesting 
things in the world: Spanish poetry, chemistry, politics, music; this is all very 
interesting, and we cannot take it ill of any one who occupies himself with 
these. In order, however, as an individual in a prescribed position, to bring 
something about, we must hold by what is definite, and not split up our strength 
in many directions.” 


Our general lesson, then, is now obvious. To the genius-airs, and 
genius-flights, and genius-indulgences of De Quincey and Coleridge, 
we oppose, as well the industry, the ingenuousness, and the modesty 
of Kant, as the silence, the self-restriction, and the iron toil of Hegel. 
We hope, too, that there are readers for whom other furtherances 
will not be wanting. 

JAMES Hutcuison StiR.inG. 
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HARVARD AND YALE UNIVERSITIES. 


WE ought very clearly to recognise the fact that the rapid growth 
and prosperity of the American Republic has been, to a great degree, 
due to the early attention which was given to education, and to the 
persistency with which it has been developed. Education in America 
commenced almost simultaneously with the first New England settle- 
ment. The Puritan founders of the first American colleges, while 
they derived many of their ideas concerning collegiate systems from 
England, felt themselves too independent to be mere copyists. With 
that stern self-reliance which marked all their acts they added to 
previous examples the result of an inventive spirit. The groundwork 
of their educational system was, indeed, borrowed from England, but 
many essential changes— discernible in the Universities which, 
founded by them, still exist—so modified it as to make the contrast 
between the English and the American Universities very striking. 

We shall choose, as the best representatives of the American col- 
legiate system, the two which are generally recognised as the leading 
Universities in the United States—Harvard University, at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and Yale University, at New Haven, Connecticut. 

It is almost always the first remark of a stranger who examines the 
educational system in America, that there is an excessive number of 
Universities and Colleges. This is unquestionably felt to be a serious 
evil by many American scholars themselves. It implies a dilution of 
the capacity of the learning in the country. But a brief glance at 
the political structure of the United States will show the evil to be 
necessary. It is inseparable from a form of government which leaves 
to each of its component members an almost absolute control over its 
local affairs ; and the education of the people is there a local affair. 
Each State is at liberty to grant charters to University Corporations 
within its own limits. The activity of New England in the cause of 
education has been infectious. Statistics show that a very large pro- 
portion of the western and south-western population consists either of 
New England settlers or the children of New England settlers. 
These have carried thither both the energy and perseverance which 
mark the New England character, and those ideas of the importance 
of education which almost amount to a religious faith in the New 
England mind. The new States, starting up rapidly, and imbued 
with all the fresh vigour and ambition of youth, have been emulous 
of the older communities. They have hastened to build schools in 
their towns and villages; they have taken pride in establishing 
Universities also, or at least institutions which legislative acts have 
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dignified with that imposing title. Endowments have been liberally 
voted, the right of conferring degrees granted, a corps of professors 
organised, buildings erected. Thus Universities have multiplied, 
and are ever multiplying. Each is possessed, it will be observed, of 
absolute power to fix its own standard of admission, to arrange its 
own course of studies, and to apply its own test by which to confer 
degrees. It follows that there is almost as wide a variety in these 
respects as in the number of the institutions themselves; and the 
result is that the degrees of Bachelor and Master of Arts, of Doctor 
of Laws and Divinity, have come to be of little significance or value 
in America. They are scattered with such profusion by these suddenly 
grown Universities, and in so many cases conferred by reference to a 
low standard of scholarship, that they possess no great attraction to 
the eye of the ambitious scholar. 

A large number of the Universities in America are not worthy 
of the name, and are in reality high schools endowed by the legis- 
lature with University prerogatives. These, therefore, will not come 
under consideration in the present article. The institutions which are 
mentioned above—Harvard and Yale—have the internal as well as 
the external and official characteristics of Universities. Their age 
and traditions, their high standard of scholarship, the scholastic fame 
of many of their professors, and the high position taken by their 
graduates in the intellectual world, are all attestations of the genuine- 
ness of their pretensions. In choosing them as illustrations of the 
best phase of the American system we would not ignore the fact that 
there are a number of others well worthy of consideration ; we only 
take them as the best representative types. 

Both were founded long before the colonies separated from the 
British crown. Harvard was established at Cambridge, near Boston, 
the capital of New England, by the generation succeeding that of the 
Pilgrims who landed at Plymouth Rock, in the later half of the 
seventeenth century, and received its name from its most munificent 
patron, John Harvard, an English gentleman of wealth and public 
spirit. Near the end of the seventeenth century the second College 
on the Western continent was founded at Williamsburg by the 
cavalier colony which settled in Virginia. The third was Yale, which 
dates its origin from the commencement of the eighteenth century, and 
owed its foundation to the colony which seceded from the Puritans of 
Massachusetts, and betook themselves to the picturesque and fertile 
valley of the Connecticut. It derived its name, as Harvard had done, 
from a liberal patron, Elihu Yale. Both were, therefore, founded by 
Puritans, and were stamped at the outset with striking Puritan char- 
acteristics. They were rigidly religious, stringent in discipline, 
narrowly watchful of the morals and daily life, as well as of the 
studies, of the scholars. Their system was simple, republican, devoid 
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of ceremony or ostentation. A Puritanical regulation early made at 
Yale, which still holds, was that no one could become President who 
was not an ordained minister. This illustrates the general sentiment 
which actuated the founders of both institutions. They were esta- 
blished as much to give a lever to the power of Puritanism as to pro- 
mote education. For many years both were, therefore, representatives 
of the old extreme Puritan spirit. "Within the present century both 
have experienced a marked change in religious tone. Harvard has 
become the centre of moderate yet liberal Unitarianism. Yale has 
departed from the “old school” Puritan Congregationalism, and now 
represents the “new school,” or liberal Congregationalism, which 
has, even in New England, to a great degree superseded the sect of 
which Jonathan Edwards was the leading spirit. Harvard has, like- 
wise, become in a manner aristocratic and ceremonious. This once 
rigidly fostered child of that stern Puritanism which cut off the ears 
of schismatic Quakers and Baptists, has now donned silk gowns; on 
Commencement Day, the Governor of Massachusetts and his staff, 
the President of the University and his colleagues, in square caps 
and gowns, go in stately procession from the University to the Uni- 
tarian Church, where the exercises are to be held; and many formali- 
ties are observed in public ceremonies and on public holidays. Yale, 
while she has widened her opinions as time has advanced, continues 
to be simple, republican, and shy of ceremonies, and she eschews 
academic costumes. Harvard is very largely endowed, and reckons 
among her patrons many of the wealthiest men in New England. 
She is able to build splendid chapels and recitation halls, luxurious 
dormitories, spacious museums. A large proportion of her scholars 
are sons of rich men and of the republican aristocracy of Boston and 
its vicinity. On the contrary, the larger number of the students at 
Yale are but moderately well off, or are really poor. The systems of 
the two differ accordingly. It is the aim of Harvard to send into 
the world finished scholars and polished men ; it is the aim of Yale 
to educate exact mathematicians and classical scholars, to fit her 
students for the hard realities of life. She is not a rich University, 
so that her buildings and economical government are in keeping with 
the worldly condition of many of her scholars. But after recognising 
these differences, it is proper to say that their general systems much 
resemble each other. 

The governing corporation of Harvard consists, as do those of 
Oxford and Cambridge, of two bodies—the Overseers and the Convo- 
cation. That of Yale consists of but one House, of which the 
Governor and six senior State Senators of Connecticut are ex-officio 
members, called simply “The Corporation.” This body elects the 
President, professors, and tutors of the University, and makes such 
general laws as to its government as comes within their province. 
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And here we note one of the essential differences between the Univer- 
sities of England and those of America. The former consist of a 
number of colleges, each having its own corps of tutors; the latter 
consist of but one college, presided over by the same officer, taught 
by the same professors, and divided only by classes. The President 
of the undergraduate department is also President of the law, medical, 
divinity, and scientific departments. The undergraduate department 
is divided into four classes—the freshman, sophomore, junior, and 
senior. The law, medical, and divinity departments are divided into 
three classes each—junior, middle, and senior. Each undergraduate 
class is further divided into several divisions, alphabetically, and 
these divisions recite in turn before the same professor the same 
lessons. There are three grades of teachers—Professors, Tutors, and 
Instructors. The American Universities have no officer corresponding 
to the Proctors of Oxford and Cambridge. The tutors (who are 
recent graduates), whose duty it is to assist the professors in the 
instruction of the two lower classes, are also informally entrusted 
with the superintendence of the conduct and daily life of the students, 
reporting misdemeanours to the faculty, and maintaining order in the 
dormitories. The usual term of a tutor’s service is three years, and 
it is a regulation that he must be unmarried. The salaries of the 
professors, of course, vary materially, according to the endowment 
under whose provision each serves, or the resources of the particular 
University to which he is attached. The average salary is, perhaps, 
from three to four hundred pounds sterling a year. The tutors 
usually have about one hundred and twenty pounds, being also pro- 
vided, free of charge, with one of the best rooms in the dormitories. 
They are chosen from the most prominent scholars of a recently 
graduated class, who are restricted in means or who design to pursue 
the profession of teaching, either as professors or as masters of schools. 
The appointment toa professorship is permanent, and it is seldom 
that anybody who has received it retires from it, except from old age. 
While the tutors always reside in the buildings of the University, the 
President and professors have their houses in the town, and their 
studies and reception rooms only within the College precincts. 

The subjects upon which applicants for admission are examined, as 
well as the thoroughness and mode of the examinations themselves, 
are much the same at both Universities. A large majority of the 
students of both come from the preparatory schools, corresponding 
to Harrow, Eton, Rugby. Of these the principal are those at East 
Hampton and Andover, Massachusetts, and Exeter, New Hampshire ; 
the two first sending more scholars to Yale, and the latter more to 
Harvard. The whole course at the preparatory schools is six or 
seven years ; those who are fitted for advanced classes, however, are 
placed in them at once. The examinations at the University take 
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place at the beginning of the scholastic year, which is early in the 
autumn, and occupy several days. The requisites for admission are 
nearly as follows in both Harvard and Yale:—Ability to read, 
translate, parse, and analyse seven orations of Cicero, Virgil’s Bucolics, 
Georgics, and the first six books of the neid, Sallust, Xenophon, and 
the Greek Reader ; a thorough knowledge of the rules in the Greek 
and Latin Grammars, Latin Prosody, Latin Prose Composition, 
Higher Arithmetic, Algebra to Quadratic Equations, the first two 
books of Playfair’s Euclid, English Grammar, and Geography. 
Those who prefer to remain out of the University for a year or more 
after being qualified for the Freshman examination may do so, 
being received into an advanced class on passing this examination, 
and also one on the studies which have been pursued in the mean- 
time by the class for which he proposes himself as a candidate. A 
rule is added, that no one shall enter the Freshman (or lowest) class 
till he is fourteen years of age, or any advanced class without a pro- 
portional increase of age. 

The examination is conducted by printed papers. At Harvard 
there are also a few oral examinations in Greek and in Latin, but at 
Yale the whole examination is in writing. The usual examination 
takes two days, comprising some twelve hours of hard work. About 
two-thirds of those who apply, on an average, are admitted. Some 
are admitted “on condition,” which signifies, that although qualified 
in the greater part of the subjects required, they are deficient on one 
or more. The condition of their admission is, that they shall “make 
up,” or pass a satisfactory examination upon, the topics in which 
they are deficient within a certain period of time. The statistics of 
the Universities show that the average age of the candidates who 
enter year after year is seventeen. Very few are found entering as 
Freshmen as young as fourteen, or older than twenty-eight. The 
average age of graduation, therefore, is twenty-one. When a stu- 
dent is entered at the University he is required to give a bond, 
executed by his parent or nearest relation, to pay all the charges 
for which he shall become liable to the institution during his collegiate 
course. We shall consider the “ professional schools” after having 
described the regular academic course. The undergraduate, having 
passed a satisfactory examination, is at once placed in one of the 
divisions (usually three) into which his class is arranged, finding his 
position in the first, second, or third, according to the initial letter 
of hissurname. The instruction to the American undergraduate 
during the first two years of his residence is given almost entirely 
by the system of recitation. Few lectures are given till the student 
has passed into his junior year. The recitations, which are by 
divisions, begin on the day after the result of the examination is 
known ; they occupy one hour each, and consist of three a day. 
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The same tutor hears the three different divisions in succession ; thus 
there are three tutors at work simultaneously three times a day. 
For instance, the tutor in Greek hears the first division in Greek at 
the morning recitation, from eight to nine; the second division in 
the same lesson at the noon recitation, from twelve to one; the 
third division in the same at the afternoon recitation, from four to 
five. The tutor in Latin in like manner begins, say with the second 
division, afterwards hearing in turn the first and third. The tutor in 
mathematics hears first the third division; then, in turn, the second 
and first. If the lesson is in the classics, the student is expected to 
be able to read and translate the passage correctly, to parse, and, if 
in poetry, to scan it, to give the geography of the places referred to, 
an account of the personages whose names occur in the text, and the 
derivations of the derived Latin words. 

There is time enough in the hour to hear about a half of the 
division. Those who are called upon to recite are drawn by lot, the 
tutor having a little box with the names of the division on small 
cards, from which he draws as in a lottery. The tutor is, besides, 
provided with a small book, containing the names of the class, in 
which he keeps a record of the merit of each recitation by means of 
secret symbols which he alone can decipher. It is by summing up 
the aggregate of these marks, from the books of all the tutors, that 
the standing of each student is determined. There is a “ general 
average” below which the student cannot pass without endangering 
his connection with the University. 

The scholastic year at Harvard is divided into two sessions, which 
are separated respectively by a vacation of six weeks in midwinter 
and six in midsummer. That at Yale is divided into three sessions: 
one beginning in September and ending just before Christmas; 
following this, a vacation of two weeks; the second thence lasting 
till the Ist of April, when there intervenes.a three-weeks’ Easter 
vacation ; the third continuing from late in April to the last Thurs- 
day in July, when the long vacation of seven weeks carries the 
time to the beginning of another year. At the end of each session 
a two-days’ examination is held on each of the subjects. These are, 
like that for admission, very thorough, and the same system of 
making “conditions” in regard to those who do not pass sufficiently 
well is adopted on each occasion. The session examinations are also 
marked, as has been described in reference to the recitations, and 
are added to the latter to determine the scholastic rank of the student. 
Besides these, there are annual examinations. Yale, until recently, 
had biennial examinations on all the studies of the two previous 
years—one at the end of the Sophomore, the second at the end of the 
Senior year; but she has now substituted annual examinations in 
their stead. The biennial examinations were very difficult, and were 
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undergone by the whole class together in the large hall, continuing 
the best part of two weeks. Those who did not pass them satisfac- 
torily were transferred to the next lower class, thus being obliged 
to go over again a year of their previous studies. The scholastic 
honours at the end of the academic course are decided by the aggre- 
gate of all the marks which each student has received, both in 
recitation and examination. At Harvard marks for regular 
attendance on chapel and recitations, and for good conduct, count 
in the estimate of the student’s rank in his class. At Yale, these 
do not affect the scholastic rank, excepting that an unexplained 
absence from recitation is marked as a failure in that recitation. 
The plan adopted by the latter University is to have two systems 
of marking: one for the recitations, to indicate the scholastic 
proficiency of the student; one for absences and misdemeanours, to 
indicate deficiency in these respects. Every absence from chapel or 
recitation is scored by one of these unfavourable marks; the same 
mark is given for misdemeanours, When a student has received 
forty-eight of these, he is finally dismissed from the University. 
We shall have something to say of the system of punishment 
further on. The studies pursued at the two Universities are quite 
similar. As we have before us the catalogue of Yale University for 
the present year, we will indicate in a general way what the course 
is. In the Freshman year, Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey, Herodotus, 
Lucian, and Greek composition are studied ; in Latin, Livy, Quin- 
tilian, Horace’s Odes, and Latin Prose composition ; in Mathematics, 
Algebra, Euclid, and Spherics; also the History of Rome, and 
Rhetoric. In the Sophomore year, the Electra of Sophocles, the 
Orations of Demosthenes, Prometheus, Theocritus, and the Memora- 
bilia of Xenophon ; Horace’s Satires and Epistles, Cicero de Officiis, 
and Juvenal; Trigonometry, Analytical Geometry, and Conic Sec- 
tions; Elocution, Declamation, Composition, and Rhetoric. In the 
Junior year, Thucydides, Demosthenes de Corona, Tacitus; Mechanics, 
Disputations, Modern Languages, Logic, Chemistry, Natural Philoso- 
phy, and the higher branches of Mathematics. The Senior year is de- 
voted almost entirely to Metaphysics, Moral Philosophy, and the higher 
class of English studies,—Guizot’s Civilisation, Political Economy, 
Hamilton’s Metaphysics, Geology, Astronomy, Chemistry, Stewart’s 
Active and Moral Powers, Civil Liberty, Butler’s Analogy, Moral 
Science, Paley’s Natural Theology, Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, 
and the Law of Nations. This epitome will show the general tenor 
of instruction in both Universities. 

In the Junior and Senior years lectures often take the place of 
recitations, on most of which the student is required to take notes 
and be examined. The subjects of the lectures are mainly philoso- 
phical,—History, Mental Science, Anatomy, Physiology, Political 
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Philosophy, Literature, and Chemistry. The system of declamation, 
composition, and forensic disputation, under the Professor of Rhetoric 
or of Belles-Lettres, usually begins in the course of the second, or 
Sophomore year, and continues to the end of the academic course. 
Composition and declamation are required of the Sophomore class 
once a week; of ‘the Junior and Senior classes twice a week. In 
certain of the sessions in the latter half of the course, the student is 
at liberty to make an election of the studies he prefers to pursue— 
the choice being between one of the modern languages and differential 
and integral calculus. We speak now of Yale especially. 

Each University is provided with a chapel of its own, where the 
whole scholastic body assembles for daily prayers, and for religious 
services on Sundays. The faculty, as well as the students, are 
required to be present at both. But a liberal provision, which 
would have shocked the Puritan founders, affords an opportunity to 
those students whose families do not belong to, or sympathise with, 
the denomination which prevails at the University, to attend a church 
of their own sect. This is effected by a written request to that effect, 
from the parent to the President of the University. It is, however, 
only permitted in respect of the Sunday service. The daily morning 
prayers at the chapel must be attended by all, without reference to 
distinctions of belief. The monitors, who are chosen from among the 
poorer members of each class and receive a slight compensation for 
performing their duty, at the beginning of the service in chapel 
note the absentees. Those students who attend churches of their 
own sect in the town, are provided with printed slips of paper, 
solemnly declaring that “they were present at such a church, on 
such a date, when the service began, and did not leave until its 
close,” one of which, having signed it, they deposit upon the tutor’s 
desk each Monday morning. The student is obliged to attend both 
morning and afternoon service on Sunday. 

The principal punishments to which the students in the American 
Universities are subject, are “letters home,” suspension, and expul- 
sion. A certain number of demerit marks produces the first- 
named penalty, which is, simply, that of a letter written by one of 
the tutors to the parent or guardian of the delinquent student, 
informing him that the latter is put “upon the first course of dis- 
cipline.” While the “letter home” not unfrequently causes alarm 
to the father, the student himself rather makes it matter of joke 
among his companions; and having, at the next vacation, succeeded 
in securing the menacing epistle, returns and hangs it in his college 
room, neatly framed, for the diversion of his cronies. After several 
of these letters have been sent, however, accompanied by admoni- 
tions to the student himself, suspension, or if the case is aggravated, 
expulsion follows. Suspension is separation for a certain period 
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of time from the University, under the direction of the faculty ; that 
is, the faculty indicates to what place the student shall retire, and 
under whose care he shall remain, until the expiration of his sentence. 
The place usually chosen is some obscure village at a distance from 
the University town and from the student’s home: and he is placed 
under the care of a clergyman, in whose family he resides, and who 
is earnestly requested to keep a sharp eye upon him. Of course the 
duration of the suspension varies according to the flagrancy of 
the offence ; and while it lasts, the student, if he is wise, will work 
diligently to keep pace with the class from which he has been tempo- 
rarily separated. On his return to the University, he is subjected 
to an examination on the studies gone through during his absence ; 
and if he fails, another longer suspension ensues, or he is finally 
dismissed. 

Every one who has had much experience of student life and 
habits—for, whatever system students are subjected to, they have, 
it is to be observed, much the same passions and propensities all over 
the world—may conjecture how great a variety of offences occasion 
punishment. Some are sent to their temporary rustic retreat for 
breaking an unpopular tutor’s windows, some for holding secret 
inquisitions of an arbitrary sort over Freshmen (the judges being 
likewise executioners), some for disorderly conduct in the University 
grounds, some for practical jokes, some for town and gown fights, 
(for these are in vogue in America as well as at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge), and so on ad infinitum. 

Expulsion, as an extreme penalty, is only awarded in extreme 
cases ; and it may be said, whether in praise of the scholars’ caution, 
or of professorial moderation, that this penalty is very rarely inflicted. 
It is only applied when expostulation and repeated warnings have 
proved of no avail; or else in some violent cases, such as, for 
example, an open rebellion of the students against the University 
authorities. 

The honours of the American Universities, to come to a pleasanter 
subject, are neither so numerous, so valuable, nor so significant in 
their relation to the after-life of the scholar, as those of Oxford and 
Cambridge. There is no system of Fellowships, or of prizes offered 
at the preparatory schools by which the successful candidate is after- 
wards supported at the University. There are, otherwise, two classes 
of regular University honours: one by which the rank of the scholar 
in his class is declared, not pecuniary in its character, but, above a 
certain grade, conferring upon him the privilege of appearing as an 
orator on Commencement Day; the other, of scholarships and prizes 
awarded, for which there is special competition at a certain time, and 
which have a pecuniary value. The first honour, that of rank, is 
determined by the aggregate recitation and examination marks of 
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each student throughout the four years’ course. .Commencement 
Day is the great final festival, especially of the outgoing graduating 
class. The principal features of the day are, a procession of the 
State dignitaries, the corporation and faculty of the University, 
guests, graduates, professional and undergraduate students, from the 
University grounds to a neighbouring church. The exercises here 
consist of a prayer by the President, “orating” by the higher 
scholars of the graduating class, music, and finally, the conferring 
of degrees. The last is effected by the simple process of the students 
mounting the temporary platforms by tens, and receiving their diplomas 
—in profane student parlance called “sheepskins ’’—from the hands 
of the President. .It is with particular reference to this occasion that 
the scholastic rank is awarded. The scholar who comes out first in 
the record of recitation and examination, is designated as the Vale- 
dictorian; it is his privilege to pronounce the last, or Valedictory 
Oration, on Commencement Day. _ The second scholar becomes Salu- 
tatorian ; he delivers the opening, or Salutatory Address of the day. 
Usually about two-thirds of a class receive a distinct rank; about half 
receive a rank sufficiently high to entitle them to the privilege of 
speaking at Commencement. 

The scholarships are founded upon endowments made by munifi- 
cent individuals. Special examinations, into which any who choose 
may enter, are held for some of the scholarships; for others, only 
those enter who have already won a scholarship. The scholarships, 
of course, vary materially in value. Those at Harvard are the most 
valuable, some of them being sufficient to support the successful 
aspirant, in a moderate manner, during his residence at the Uni- 
versity. The other prizes are for mathematical excellence, for 
declamations, compositions, orations, astronomical problems, &c. The 
most honourable prize which is awarded at Yale University is that 
called the Deforest Prize Medal. It is connected with another 
prize, called the Townsend Premium, in the following manner. 
During the last session of the Senior year, the class is apprised of 
three subjects, chosen by the faculty, of different characters. Every 
member is at liberty to compete ; the six best compositions receiving 
the six Townsend Premiums. The six winners of the Townsend 
Premiums, then, on a certain day, deliver the successful compositions 
in the University chapel. A committee of the faculty is chosen, who 
determine on the excellencies of the compositions and declamations 
combined, and the Deforest Prize Medal is awarded to the ‘Townsend 
man,” whom they designate to be, on both points taken together, the 
superior. Although the pecuniary value is but one hundred dollars, ° 
the honour of outstripping the rest of the class in oratory and com- 
position is one eagerly desired by all those scholars whose ambition 
or capabilities make them anxious for University fame. The other 
prizes—for declamation, composition, and the like—-occur at intervals. 
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during the course, and are of little pecuniary importance, being 
mainly objects of emulation among the students for the honour, 
accruing from success, in the class itself. Students are enthusiastic 
hero-worshippers; and prize-men everywhere, if they add to their 
honours pleasant personal qualities, lead their fellows in other respects 
without dispute. Besides the regular University prizes, the two 
literary societies of Yale hold what are called “ Prize Debates,” 
annually ; one for competitors from the Senior, another from the Fresh- 
man, and a third from the Sophomore class. A question is determined 
upon by vote of the society, just before the Christmas holidays, so 
that those who design to enter for the prizes may take advantage 
of that interval for preparation. Three umpires are at the same 
time chosen from among the graduate members of the society, usually 
three professors or tutors of the University; a majority of these 
make the awards. Soon after the beginning of the winter session, 
the competitors having entered their names for the debate, an after- 
noon is selected, the umpires take their places below the President’s 
chair, and the discussion opens, each disputant arguing the affirma- 
tive or the negative of the question as he pleases. These debates are 
often full of interest, as the great lights of each class ordinarily select 
this occasion on which to test their rival claims to distinction. The 
Senior debates are on this account especially attractive, as the dis- 
putants have by that time a general renown in the University. 

The system of commons in hall which prevails in the English 
Universities existed originally at Harvard and Yale; but it has long 
since been abolished in both. A recent attempt to revive it at Yale 
was found to be impracticable. The students either take their 
meals at what are called ‘students’ boarding-houses,” or else at what 
they designate as “eating clubs,” established among themselves. 
The latter plan is almost universally adopted among the poorer 
undergraduates, and not seldom by wealthier, epicurean cliques, who 
desire to live sumptuously and to associate exclusively together. The 
students’ boarding-house will be readily understood from its name. 
It is usually kept by a lady, and the meals are supplied to all who 
choose to come on payment of a certain regular price per week. 
There are all qualities, from the very expensive to the very econo- 
mical. The clubs consist of an association of congenial companions, 
who join together and choose one of the poorest students, who is 
working his own way in college, as their steward. It is his duty 
to select some house where a room is provided, the utensils furnished, 
and the cooking done ; to purchase the provisions, and see that they 
are carried to the club-house ; and to charge merely the cost price of 
everything to the club, dividing it equally among the members. For 
these services he receives his own meals gratis. It is usually one of 
the rules of the club that all who desire to join it must receive a 
unanimous election from the existing members. This system enables 
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the students to live at once more economically, if they so desire, and 
more independently ; and it may readily be believed that it is not 
seldom the case that the ordinary meal is turned into a carouse. A 
majority of the students, during the first two years, reside in private 
lodging-houses, going into the dormitories of the University at the 
beginning of the Junior Year. The reason of this is, that the dor- 
mitories are not sufficiently numerous to accommodate all the scholars, 
and, as the best rooms are given to the higher classes, those falling 
to the lot of the lower are not attractive to the students who can 
afford to reside elsewhere. Those who live in the lodging-houses 
usually have their meals there also. Many of the wealthier students 
reside out of the University throughout their collegiate course. 

It will, perhaps, not be uninteresting to compare the expenses 
attending a residence at Harvard and Yale, with those necessary at 
Oxford and Cambridge. The only estimate possible to be made is of 
necessary expenses, or of average expenses. The cost of a University 
career, of course, depends upon the habits and income of the student. 
The University bills are made out at the close of each collegiate 
session. We will take the charges at Yale as an example, premising 
that those at Harvard are a trifle more, and that those at the Univer- 
sities of lesser reputation and importance, being mostly situated in 
rural towns, are considerably less. The annual bill for tuition at 
Yale (in English money) is £12; for rent and care of one of the 
rooms in the dormitories, £8 ; for expenses of public rooms, “ ordinary 
repairs and incidentals,” £2; use of gymnasium, 16s.; tax of the 
Literary Societies (which are controlled by the University), £1 4s. If, 
as is usual, the student has a room-mate, the rent is divided between 
them, £4 each; so that in this case the regular University charges 
make a total of £20. The charges for diploma and other expenses of 
graduation amount to £2 10s.; and those who choose German or 
French as an elective study in Junior Year are taxed £1 4s. in 
addition to the ordinary tuition fees. The students who enter the 
University in an advanced class, that is, in any of the classes above 
the Freshman, pay £1 for each session that the class of which he 
becomes a member has completed. These are all the University 
expenses. With regard to meals taken in a “student’s boarding- 
house,” there is great variety. Cambridge, where Harvard is 
situated, is much more expensive in this respect than New Haven, 
the seat of Yale. The average price for good substantial meals at 
the former place may be stated at £1 8s. per week; at the latter 
place, at £1 2s. per week. The economical student’s “ eating-clubs” 
at Cambridge cost perhaps £1, and at New Haven 16s.a week. The 
other necessary expenses are estimated, at both Universities,—for 
fuel and lights, £4 a year; use of books and stationery, £3; furni- 
ture (for those residing in the dormitories), £4. A total of necessary 
expenses is thus found to be somewhere between £63 and £66. 
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Both Universities have displayed a commendable regard for the 
physical vigour of the students, by erecting commodious gymnasiums, 
' and providing competent instructors in the art of physical culture. 
As has been seen, a trifling charge is made for their use; the 
gymnasiums are open throughout the day, are provided with every 
variety of appendages necessary to bodily exercise, and likewise with 
a number of excellent bowling-alleys. Besides the amusement and 
muscular benefit which these afford, the students in the American 
Universities, as in England, are passionately fond of those robust 
out-of-door games which are so inseparably connected with the 
memories of Oxford and Cambridge, of Eton, Harrow, and West- 
minster. Cricket, base-ball, foot-ball, quoits, boating, swimming, 
skating, are all kept up with enthusiasm beyond the Atlantic. 
There is the same emulation between rival Universities, the same 
long drill and discipline beforehand, the same flocking of thousands 
to the appointed spot on the grand occasion. Another physical 
recreation was much in vogue at the Universities when the writer 
was still connected with one of them. LEarly in the year 1861, when 
the rebellion was just rising into serious proportions, and the pre- 
monitory alarms at Fort Sumter and at Baltimore had been sounded, 
a bright idea struck some one that it would be a good thing to 
prepare the young men of education for possible emergencies. So 
forthwith was witnessed in all the Universities and Colleges the 
formation of companies, regiments, battalions, squads, the appoint- 
ment of certain hours in the afternoon in which to drill, the loan of 
muskets from neighbouring militia armouries, and the election of 
officers, sometimes tutors and professors being designated for this 
duty. Passing through the University grounds at almost any hour 
after twelve, you would hardly have failed to see little platoons 
deploying hither and thither, wheeling to right-about, forming into 
double file, trotting on the “ double-quick ;” the short word of com- 
mand echoing among the venerable dormitories of brick, and sounding 
oddly in those usually silent and studious places. And that this was 
not mere boys’ pastime and sport, but something serious, stern, and 
provident, is sufficiently shown from the fact that many of those who 
first learned the A B C of the manual, going out from their lexicons 
and theses during the last session of their cloistral university life, 
within two years were being named to the American Senate for the 
posts of major and brigadier-generals, and were doing famous work 
in the unscholastic scenes of the Southern valleys and marshes. 

All that has gone before has had reference to the academical, or 
undergraduate department—to those students who are candidates for 
the degrees of Bachelor and Master of Arts. The “ professional 
schools,” although subject to the jurisdiction of the faculty, and pre- 
sided over by the President of the University, are quite separate from 

this, not. only in their systems, buildings, and course of study, but 
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also in association. They consist of the Divinity, Law, Medical, and 
Scientific Schools, each having exclusive professors, learned in the 
special subjects taught. They differ from the undergraduate depart- 
ment in the method of instruction, in giving to the student larger 
liberties, and in the division of the course. Instruction is imparted 
in the professional schools almost entirely by lectures. At Harvard 
no examination is required of candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws; a residence and attendance on lectures for eighteen months, if 
the student is an A.B., and of two years otherwise, entitles him to 
that degree. At Yale the same term of residence is specified, and in 
addition, an examination on the topics pursued during the course. 
No examination is required upon entering the professional schools, 
and attendance on the lecture is, for the most part, voluntary. Of 
course the Divinity School of each University leans in creed toward 
the denomination established at the institution ; so that most Uni- 
tarian students attend the Harvard school, Congregational students 
that of Yale, Baptist students that of Providence, Episcopalian 
students that of Middletown. The course at the Divinity Sehoel 
occupies three years, when the degree of Bachelor of Divinity is con- 
ferred. Besides the lectures, which are given twice or thrice daily, 
on the Literature of Theology, Ethical and Moral Philosophy, Doctrine, 
Church History, and so on, there are occasional exercises in composi-- 
tion and public speaking, and weekly “conferences,” designed to 
increase the power to speak extemporaneously. Yale makes very 
liberal regulations, with the design of educating poor young men for 
the Church. Rooms, free of rent, are provided to the theological 
students. A number of scholarships exist, which yield some £16 a 
year to.such as need help, and other provisions suffice nearly, if not 
quite, to support the recipient while pursuing his studies. The Law 
Schools, both at Harvard, at Albany, and at Yale, are conducted by 
professors of extensive learning, and usually of national reputation. 
Joseph Story, perhaps the ablest of American commentators on juris- 
prudence, John Quincy Adams, formerly President of the United 
States, and Simon Greenleaf, author of the standard work on evi- 
dence, were Law Professors at Harvard; and at present that school 
is under the instruction of Joel Parker, ex-Chief Justice of New 
Hampshire, Emory Washburn, ex-Governor of Massachusetts, and 
Theophilus Parsons, a voluminous writer on legal subjects. The 
Yale school is presided over by Henry Dutton, ex-Governor of Con- 
necticut ; and Albany Law School by the Hon. Ira Harris, a senator 
in Congress from New York. From this it will be seen how high 
the standard of these Law Schools is. The principal instruction is by 
lectures, alternately given by the professors three times a day; but 
other exercises, quite as important (indeed, we think, more so), to a’ 
thorough and practical legal education, vary this routine. ‘‘ Moot 
courts” are held once a week. Over these one of the professors 
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presides ; a legal problem, of which the facts are admitted, is dis- 
cussed by a senior and junior counsel for the plaintiff and for the 
defendant, chosen from the lower and upper classes. At the “ moot 
court” succeeding that in which the discussion is held, the professor 
gives his judicial decision. Thus the student is at once familiarised. 
with the law, and with the manner of investigating and presenting it. 
Instruction is also given informally by the professors in the minute 
details of practice. It will be remembered that in America there 
is no such division into barristers and attorneys as there is in 
England ; both functions are performed by the “ attorney and coun- 
sellor at law.” The lawyer makes out his own writ, draws his own 
declaration or plea, and then follows the action into court by conduct- 
ing his case in person, and arguing to the bench and jury. This 
explains why the Law Schools include in their instructions what in 
England are entirely distinct branches of legal education. It is 
quite true that lawyers are often found in America whose attention is 
exclusively devoted, either to appearing in court, or to what is the 
function of the English attorney ; this is because individuals, becom- 
ing eminent in a special direction, find it most profitable to pursue 
that alone; and those who adopt this course are termed “ specialty 
lawyers.” But this does not affect the general rule, that the American 
lawyer combines the functions of advocate and attorney. The law 
students, to return to the immediate subject, are expected to read the 
principal authorities on the subjects of the lectures as they proceed, 
and are provided with extensive libraries for that purpose, which 
contain the elementary text-books, the American General and State 
Reports, and the English Parliamentary and Common Law Reports. 
The fee for diplomas in the Law Schools, as well as other professional 
schools, is £1. The fee for instruction is £20 a year. The students 
of these schools, excepting the Divinity School, never reside in the 
University itself, and, in fact, have no direct connection with the rest 
of the collegiate body, except that they accompany it in procession on 
Commencement Day. The systems pursued in the Medical and Scien- 
tific Schools possess much the same features as the schools more 
particularly referred to, which it is perhaps not necessary to repeat. 
Hach school has its own appropriate degree, which, on regular gradu- 
ation, is conferred by the University. These are Bachelor of Laws, 
Bachelor in Divinity, Bachelor of Philosophy, Doctor of Medicine, 
and Doctor of Philosophy. It is customary, on Commencement Day, 
to confer a number of honorary degrees upon distinguished persons— 
we should say, persons conspicuous in those departments of learning 
to which the degrees severally refer, but that the rule, if such it 
ever was, has been greatly, and many think injuriously, relaxed by 
the University corporations. Successful politicians, illustrious but 
unlettered generals, expert navigators and admirals, are made Doctors 
of Laws quite as readily as the profoundest interpreter of Auschylus, 
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or the most erudite commentator upon the Roman commercial law. 
Two noteworthy instances occur to us, illustrative of the fact. General 
Andrew Jackson, a brilliant fighter, an energetic President, and a 
stout-hearted man, one who did very great service to his country, 
but yet who was notoriously illiterate, was dubbed “ Doctor of Laws” 
by several leading Universities. The writer is in possession of an 
original letter of President Jackson’s, in which the worthy old man 
spells Whigs, “ whiggs,” and copper, “coper,” and been, “bin.” The 
other instance is that of the late noble President Lincoln, made 
Doctor of Laws by Harvard, yet who, with many shining qualities, 
hardly possessed that profound knowledge which the degree ought 
to.imply. All the more prominent heroes of the late war, North and 
South—Grant, Sherman, Farragut, Stonewall Jackson, &¢.—men 
excellent in their own sphere, but not conspicuous for high scholar- 
ship, have received the same honour. Thus the honorary degrees 
have depreciated, as have the academical ones of A.B. and A.M., like 
an inflated currency. This is assuredly one of the salient faults and 
disadvantages of the American system. We have an intelligible 
analogy by comparing the estimation in which American degrees 
are held when contrasted with those given by the European Uni- 
versities, with the value of an English order—say, the Garter, as 
contrasted with that of the French Legion of Honour. 

The libraries of the American Universities are of course small, 
compared with the accumulations of many centuries, which one gazes 
on with wonder at the Radcliffe and at Cambridge. The library of 
the undergraduate department at Yale comprises about 27,000 
volumes ; this, taken in connection with the professional and literary 
society libraries, amounts to some 78,000 volumes. The under- 
graduate library alone of Harvard is fully up to the last figures; 
perhaps the whole number of books accessible to the students of the 
latter University approaches 150,000 volumes. 

In conclusion it may be said, that although the faculties of the 
American Universities, like other numerous and learned bodies, move 
slowly, and look with distrust on all change—a state of feeling which 
has caused many outcries from persons progressively inclined—there 
are symptoms that they still feel, in a degree, the influence of the 
fast-moving age in which we live. Many modifications have been 
made within the last few years. The discipline has become more 
stringent—less. attention has been paid to purely abstract subjects— 
more practical ones have been substituted. The standard of scholar- 
ship has been gradually raised. New life has been infused into the 
scholastic body by the accession of young professors, advocates of 
progress. Thus it follows that the most ancient Universities, founded 
by the Puritan Pilgrims, by wisely advancing as the nation advances, 
still lead educational progress. 


G. M. Tow te. 
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THERE are two things which most men begin by hating until they 
have won their way, and which when combined are more than 
doubly hateful to all in whose eyes they are not doubly admirable: 
perfection of work, and personality in the workman. As to perfection, 
it must be seen to be loved, and few have eyes to see it. To none 
but these few can it be acceptable at first ; and only because these 
few are the final legislators of opinion, the tacit and patient law- 
givers of time, does it ever win acceptance. A strong personal tone 
of character stamped and ingrained into a man’s work, if more offen- 
sive at first to the mass, is likelier to find favour before long in the 
sight of some small body or sect of students. If not repulsive, it 
must be attractive and impressive; and there are always mental 
cripples in plenty to catch at a strong man’s staff and cut it down 
into a crutch for themselves. But the more love a man has for per- 
fection, the more faith in form, the more instinct for art, the fewer 
will these early believers be, and the better worth having; the 
process of winning their suffrages will be slower, and surer the hold 
of them when won. 

For some years the immediate fame of Mr. Matthew Arnold has 
been almost exclusively the fame of a prose writer. Those students 
could hardly find hearing—they have nowhere of late found ex- 
pression that I know of—who, with all esteem and enjoyment of his 
essays, of their clearness, candour, beauty of sentiment and style, 
retained the opinion that, if justly judged, he must be judged by his 
verse, and not by his prose; certainly not by this alone; that future 
students would cleave to that with more of care and of love; that the 
most memorable quality about him was the quality of a poet. Not 
that they liked the prose less, but that they liked the verse more. 
His best essays ought to live longer than most, his best poems 

cannot but live as long as any, of their time. So it seemed to some 
who were accordingly more eager to receive and more careful to 
study a new book of his poems than most books they could have 
looked for ; and since criticism of the rapid and limited kind possible 
to contemporaries can be no more than the sincere exposition of the 
writer’s belief and of his reasons for it, I, as one of these, desire, with 
all deference but with all decision, to say what I think of this book, 
and why. For the honour of criticism, if it is to win or to retain honour 
at all, it must be well for the critic to explain clearly his personal 
point of view, instead of fighting behind the broad and crestless 
shield of a nameless friend or foe. The obscurest name and blazon are 
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at least recognisable ; but a mere voice is mere wind, though it affect 
to speak with the tongues and the authority of men and of angels. 
First on this new stage.is the figure of an old friend and teacher. 
Mr. Arnold says that the poem of “ Empedocles on Etna” was with- 
drawn before fifty copies of the first edition were sold. I must 
suppose then that one of these was the copy I had when a school- 
boy—how snatched betimes from the wreck and washed across my 
way, I know not; but I remember well enough how then, as now, 
the songs of Callicles clove to my ear and memory. Early as this 
was, it was not my first knowledge of the poet; the “ Reveller,” the 
«‘Merman,” the “ New Sirens,” I had mainly by heart in a time of 
childhood just ignorant of teens. I do not say I understood the latter 
poem in a literal or logical fashion, but I had enjoyment enough of 
its music and colour and bright sadness as of a rainy sunset or sun- 
dawn. <A child with any ear or eye for the attraction of verse or art 
can dispense with analysis, and rest content to apprehend it without 
comprehension ; it were to be wished that adults equally incapable 
would rest equally content. Here I must ask, as between brackets, 
if this beautiful poem is never to be reissued after the example of 
its younger? No poet could afford to drop or destroy it ; I might 
at need call into court older and better judges to back my judgment 
in this; meantime “I hope here be proofs” that, however inade- 
quate may be my estimate of the poet on whom I am now to dis- 
course, it is not inadequate through want of intimacy with his work. 
At the risk of egotism, I record it in sign of gratitude; I cannot 
count the hours of pure and high pleasure, I cannot reckon the help 
and guidance in thought and work, which I owe to him as to all 
other real and noble artists, whose influence it was my fortune to feel 
‘when most susceptible of influence, and least conscious of it, and most 
in want. In one of his books, where he presses rather hard upon 
our school as upon one devoid of spiritual or imaginative culture, he 
speaks of his poems as known to no large circle—implies this at least, 
if I remember: he will not care to be assured that to some boys at Eton 
Sohrab and Rustum, Tristram and Iseult, have been close and common 
friends, their stream of Oxus and bays of Brittany familiar almost as 
the well-loved Thames weirs and reaches. However, of this poem of 
«« Empedocles” the world it seems was untimely robbed, though I 
remember on searching to have found a notice of it here and there. 
Certain fragments were then given back by way of dole, chiefly in the 
second series of the author’s revised poems. But one, the largest, if 
not the brightest jewel, was withheld ; the one long and lofty chant of 
Empedocles. The reasons assigned by Mr. Arnold in a former preface 
for cancelling the complete poem had some weight: the subject- 
matter is oppressive, the scheme naked and monotonous; the blank 
verse is not sonorous, not vital and various enough ; in spite of some 
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noble interludes, it fails on the whole to do the work and carry the 
weight wanted; its simplicity is stony and grey, with dry flats and 
rough whinstones. 

To the lyrics which serve as water-springs and pastures I shall 
have to pay tribute of thanks in their turn; but first I would say 
something of that strain of choral philosophy which falls here “as 
the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” It is a model of grave, 
clear, solemn verse; the style plain and bare, but sufficient and 
strong; the thought deep, lucid, direct. We may say of it what the 
author has himself said of the wise and sublime verses of Epictetus, 
that “the fortitude of that is for the strong, yet the few; even for 
them, the spiritual atmosphere with which it surrounds them is bleak 
and grey ;” but the air is higher and purer, the ground firmer, the 
view clearer ; we have a surer foothold on these cold hills of thought 
than in the moist fragrance of warmer air which steeps the meadows 
and marshes of sentiment and tradition. 


‘* Thin, thin the pleasant human noises grow, 
And faint the city gleams ; 
Rare the lone pastoral huts; marvel not thou! 
The solemn peaks but to the stars are known, 
But to the stars, and the cold lunar beams ; 
Alone the sun arises, and alone 
Spring the great streams.” 


These noble verses of another poem clipped from Mr. Arnold’s first 
book, and left hanging in fragments about one’s memory—I here 
make my protest against its excision—may serve as types of the later, 
the more immediate and elaborate discourse of thought here embodied 
and attired in words of stately and simple harmony. It is no small 
or common comfort, after all the delicate and ingenious shuffling of 
other English poets about the edge of deep things, to come upon one 
who speaks with so large and clear and calm an utterance; who 
begins at the taproot and wellspring of the matter, leaving others to 
wade ankle-deep in still waters and weave river-flags or lake-lilies in 
lieu of stemming the stream. Nothing in verse or out of verse is 
more wearisome than the delivery of reluctant doubt, of half-hearted 
hope and half-incredulous faith. Aman who suffers from the strong 
desire either to believe or disbelieve something he cannot, may be 
worthy of sympathy, is certainly worthy of pity, until he begins to 
speak ; and if he tries to speak in verse, he misuses the implement of 
an artist. We have had evidences of religion, aspirations and suspi- 
rations of all kinds, melodious regrets and tortuous returns in favour 
or disfavour of this creed or that—all by way of poetic work ; and all 
within the compass and shot-range of a single faith ; all, at the widest, 
bounded north, south, east, and west by material rivers or hills, by 
an age or two since, by a tradition or two; all leaving the spirit 
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eramiped and thirsty. We have had Christian sceptics, handcuffed 
fighters, tongue-tied orators, plume-plucked eagles ; believers whose 
belief was a sentiment, and free-thinkers who saw nothing before 
Christ or beyond Judea. To get at the bare rock is a relief after acres 
of such quaking ground. 

Elsewhere, in minor poems, Mr. Arnold also hasnow and then given 
signs of an inclination for that sad task of sweeping up dead leaves 
fallen from the dying tree of belief; but has not wasted much time 
or strength on such sterile and stupid work. Here, at all events, he 
has wasted none; here is no melodious whine of retrospective and 
regretful scepticism ; here are no cobwebs of plea and counterplea, no 
jungles of argument and brakes of analysis. ‘Ask what most helps 
when known ;” let be the oracular and the miraculous, and vex not 
the soul about their truth or falsehood; the soul, which oracles and 
miracles can neither make nor mar, can neither slay nor save. 


‘Once read thy own breast right, 
And thou hast done with fears ! 
Man gets no other light, 
Search he a thousand years. 
Sink in thyself! there ask what ails thee, at that shrine!” 


This is the gospel of avrapxeta, the creed of self-sufficience,’ which 
sees for man no clearer or deeper duty than that of intellectual self- 
reliance, self-dependence, self-respect ; an evangel not to be cancelled 
or supplanted by any revelation of mystic or prophet or saint. Out 
of this counsel grows the exposition of obscure and afflictive things. 
Man’s welfare—his highest sphere and state of spiritual well-doing 
and well-being —this indeed is his true aim; but not this is the aim 
of nature: the world has other work than this to do; and we, not it, 
must submit ; submit, not by ceasing to attempt and achieve the best 
we can, but by ceasing to expect subservience to our own ends from 
all forces and influences of existing things; it is no reason or excuse 
for living basely instead of nobly, that we must live as the sons, not 
as the lords of nature. ‘To tunes we did not call our being must 
keep chime ;” but this bare truth we will not accept. Philosophy, as 
forcibly and clearly as religion, indicates the impediments of sin and 
self-will ; “‘ we do not what we ought, what we ought not we do;” 
but there religion stops, as far as regards this world, and passes up- 


(1) I take leave to forge this word, because “ self-sufficingness” is a compound of 
too barbaric sound, and “self-sufficiency ’’ has fallen into a form of reproach. Arch- 
bishop Trench has pointed out how and why a word which to the ancient Greek signified 
a noble virtuc came to signify to the modern Christian the base vice of presumption. 
I do not see that human language has gained by this change of meaning, or that the 
later mood of mind which dictated this debasement of the word is at all in advance of 
the older, or indicative of any spiritual improvement ; rather the alteration seems to me 
a loss and discredit, and the tone of thought which made the quality venerable more 
sound and wise than that which declares it vile. 
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ward into a new world and life; philosophy has further to go without 
leaving her hold upon earth. Even were man pure, just, wise, instead 
of unwise, unjust, and impure, this would not affect the “other exist- 
ences that clash with ours.” 


‘¢ Like us, the lightning fires 
Love to have scope and play ; 
The stream, like us, desires 
An unimpeded way ; 
Like us, the Libyan wind delights to roam at large. 


‘* Streams will not curb their pride 
The just man not to entomb, 
Nor lightnings go aside 
To leave his virtues room ; 
Nor is that wind less rough which blows a good man’s barge. 


‘*Nature, with equal mind, 
Sees all her sons at play ; 
Sees man control the wind, 
The wind sweep man away : 
Allows the proudly-riding and the founder’d bark.” 


Again, there are “the ill-deeds of other men” to fill up the account 
against us of painful and perilous things. And we, instead of doing 
and bearing all we can under our conditions of life, must needs 
“cheat our pains” like children after a fall who “ rate the senseless 
ground:” 


** So, loath to suffer mute, 
We, peopling the void air, 
Make gods to whom to impute 
The ills we ought to bear; 
With God and Fate to rail at, suffering easily. 


“‘Yet grant—as sense long miss’d 
Things that are now perceiv’d, 
And much may still exist 
Which is not yet believ’d— 
Grant that the world were full of Gods we cannot see; 


‘* All things the world which fill 
Of but one stuff are spun, 
That we who rail are still, 
With what we rail at, one; 
‘One with the o’er-labour’d Power that through the breadth and length 


‘Of earth, and air, and sea, 
In men, and plants, and stones, 
Hath toil perpetually, 
And struggles, pants, and moans ; 
Fain would do all things well, but sometimes fails in strength. 


‘* And patiently exact, 
This universal God 
Alike to any act 
Proceeds at any nod, 
And quietly declaims the cursings of himself. 
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*‘ This is not what man hates, 
Yet he can curse but this. 
Harsh Gods and hostile Fates 
Are dreams! this only is ; 
Is everywhere ; sustains the wise, the foolish elf.” 


Again, we must have comfortable Gods to bless, as well as these 
discomfortable to curse ; “kind Gods who perfect what man vainly 
tries ;” we console ourselves for long labour and research and failure 
by trust in their sole and final and sufficient knowledge. Then comes 
the majestic stroke of reply, to rebuke and confute the feeble follies 
of inventive hope, the futile forgeries of unprofitable comfort; scorn- 
ful and solemn as the forces themselves of nature. 


‘* Fools! that in man’s brief term 
He cannot all things view, 
Affords no ground to affirm 
That there are Gods who do! 
Nor does being weary prove that he has where to rest!” 


In like manner, when pleasure-seekers fail of pleasure in this world, 
they turn their hearts Godward, and thence in the end expect that joy 
which the world could not give; making sure to find happiness where 
the foiled student makes sure to find knowledge. Again the response 
from natural things unseen, or from the lips of their own wisest, 
confronts their fancies as before. 


‘*Fools! that so often here 
Happiness mocked our prayer, 
I think, might make us fear 
A like event elsewhere ! 
Make us, not fly to dreams, but moderate desire! ” 


Nor, finally, when all is said, need the wise despair or repine because 
debarred from dreams of a distant and dubious happiness in a world 
outside of ours. 
‘Ts it so small a thing 
To have enjoyed the sun, 
To have lived light in the spring, 
To have loved, to have thought, to have done?” 


The poorest villager feels that it is not so small a thing that he 
should not be loth to lose the little that life can yield him. Let the 
wiser man, like him, trust without fear the joys that are; life has 
room for effort and enjoyment, though at sight of the evil and sorrow 
it includes, one may have abjured false faith and foolish hope and 
fruitless fear. 

The majesty and composure of thought and verse, the perfect clear- 
ness and competence of words, distinguish this from other poetry of 
the intellect, now more approved and applauded. The matter or 
argument is not less deep and close than clear and even in expres- 
sion; although this lucidity and equality of style may diminish its 
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material value in eyes used to the fog and ears trained to the clatter 
of the chaotic school. But a poem throughout so flowerless and pallid 
would miss much of the common charm of poetry, however imbued 
with the serene and severe splendour of snows and stars; and the special 
crown and praise of this one is its fine and gentle alternation of tone 
and colour. All around the central peak—bathed in airs high 
as heaven, and cloven with craters deep as hell—the tender slopes of 
hill and pasture close up and climb in gradual grace of undulation, 
full of sunbeams and showers, winds and birds. The lyric interludes 
of the “ Empedocles” are doubtless known by heart to many ignorant 
of their original setting, in which they are now again enchased. We 
have no poet comparable for power and perfection of landscape. 
This quality was never made more of by critics, sought after by poets 
with so much care ; and our literature lies in full flowerage of land- 
scape, like Egypt after the reflux of the Nile. We have galleries 
full of beautiful and ingenious studies, and an imperial academy of 
descriptive poets. The supreme charm of Mr. Arnold’s work is a 
sense of right resulting in a spontaneous temperance which bears no 
mark of curb or snaffle, but obeys the hand with imperceptible sub- 
mission and gracious reserve. Other and older poets are to the full 
as vivid, as incisive and impressive; others have a more pungent 
colour, a more trenchant outline; others as deep knowledge and as 
fervid enjoyment of natural things. But no one has in like measure 
that tender and final quality of touch which tempers the excessive 
light and suffuses the refluent shade; which as it were washes 
with soft air the sides of the earth, steeps with dew of quiet and dyes 
with colours of repose the ambient ardour of noon, the fiery affluence 
of evening. His verse bathes us with fresh radiance and light rain, 
when weary of the violence of summer and winter in which others 
dazzle and detain us ; his spring wears here and there a golden waif 
of autumn, his autumn a rosy stray of spring. Ilis tones and effects 
are pure, lucid, aérial ; he knows by some fine impulse of temperance 
all rules of distance, of reference, of proportion ; nothing is thrust or 
pressed upon our eyes, driven or beaten into our ears. For the 
instinctive, selection of simple and effectual detail he is unmatched 
among English poets of the time, unless by Mr. Morris, whose land- 
scape has much of the same quality, as clear, as noble, and as memo- 
rable—memorable for this especially, that you are not vexed or 
fretted by mere brilliance of point and sharpness of stroke, and such 
intemperate excellence as gives astonishment the precedence of admira- 
tion: such beauties as strike you and startle and go out. Of these it 
is superfluous to cite instances from the ablest of our countrymen’s 
works ; they are taught and teach that the most remote, the most 
elaborate, the most intricate and ingenious fashions of allusion and 
detail make up the best poetical style; they fill their verse with 
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sharp-edged prettinesses, with shining surprises, and striking acci- 
dents that are anything but casual; upon every limb and feature you 
see marks of the chisel and the plane : there is a conscious complacency 
of polish which seems to rebuke emulation and challenge improve- 
ment. It is otherwise with the two we have named; they are not 
pruned and pared into excellence, they have not so much of pungency 
and point; but they have breadth and ease and purity, they have 
largeness and sureness of eyesight; they know what to give and 
to withhold, what to express and to suppress. Above all, they 
have air; you can breathe and move in their landscape, nor are you 
tripped up and caught at in passing by intrusi~e and singular and 
exceptional beauties which break up and distract the simple charm of 
general and single beauty, the large and musical unity of things. 
Their best verse is not brought straight or worked right; it falls 
straight because it cannot fall awry ; it comes right because it cannot 
go wrong. And this wide and delicate sense of right makes the im- 
pression of their work so durable. The effect is never rubbed off or 
worn out; the hot suffering eastern life of “The Sick King in 
Bokhara ;” the basking pastures and blowing pines about the “Church 
of Brou;” the morning field and midday moorland so fondly and 
fully and briefly painted in “ Resignation ;” above all, to me at least, 
the simple and perfect, sea-side in the ‘““Merman,”’—“ the sandy down 
where the sea-stocks bloom,” the white-walled town with narrow 
paved streets, the little grey church with rain-worn stones and small 
leaded panes, and blown about all the breath of wind and sound of 
waves——these come in and remain with us; these give to each poem the 
form and colour and attire it wants, and make it a distinct and com- 
plete achievement. The description does not adorn or decorate the 
thought ; it is part of it; they have so grown into each other that 
they seem not welded together, but indivisible and twin-born. 

Of the five songs of Callicles—whom we have left somewhat too 
long midway on Etna—that of Marsyas seems to me the highest and 
sweetest in tone, unless the first place be rather claimed for that of 
Cadmus and Harmonia. Otiers may prefer the first for its exquisite 
grace of scenery, or the last for its fresh breath and light, shed on 
softer places than the fiery cone of Etna—for its sweetness and calm, 
subduing, after all, the force of flames and darkness with the serenity 
of stars and song; but how fine in each one alike is the touch which 
relieves the scenery with personal life, Chiron’s or Typho’s or the 
sleeping shepherds’ and passing Muses’. We have no word but the 
coarse and insufficient word ¢aste to express that noble sense of har- 
mony and high poetic propriety shown in the arrangement and com- 
position of these lyrics ; the first, full of the bright moist breath of 
well-watered glen and well-wooded ford, serving as prelude with its 
clear soft notes to the high monotone of Empedocles; the second, 
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when that has ceased upon the still keen air, rising with fuller sweet- 
ness from below. Nothing can be more deep and exquisite in poetical 
tact than this succession of harmonies, diverse without a discord. 
For the absolute loveliness of sound and colour in this and the next 
song there are no adequate words that would not seem violent; and 
violence is too far from this poetry to invade even the outlying pro- 
vince of commentary. It must be accepted as the “warm bay among 
the green Illyrian hills” accepts the sunlight, as the frame of maiden 
flowers and enclosure of gentle grass accept the quiet presence of the 
sacred snakes. No ear can forget the cadence, no eye the colour; I 


am half shaken in my old preference of the next ode until I recall it 
from end to end :— 


‘“‘ That triumph of the sweet persuasive lyre, 
That famous, final victory, 
When jealous Pan with Marsyas did conspire ; 
When, from far Parnassus’ side, 
Young Apollo, all the pride 
Of the Phrygian flutes to tame, 
To the Phrygian highlands came.” 


Verse stately as the step and radiant as the head of Apollo ; not “like 
to the night ” this time, but coming as the morning to the hills. How 
clear it makes the distance between Parnassus and Phrygia, the beauti- 
ful scorn and severe youth of the God, leaving for these long reed-beds 
and rippled lakes and pine-clad ridges of hill the bays and olives of 
his Greece ; how clear the presence of the listening Muses, the advent 
of the hurrying Menads, the weeping Olympus, and the implacable 
repose of Apollo. No poet has ever come so near the perfect Greek ; 
he has strung with a fresh chord the old Sophoclean lyre; he has 
brought back the Muses from Phrygia even to Colonus ; 
év@’ 
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he has watered afresh the fruitful foliage of that unfooted grove of 
the God, sunless and stormless in all seasons of wind or sun; and for 


him the sleepless well-springs of Cephisus are yet unminished and 
unfrozen, 
obd? Movoay 
xopoi my amecriynoay,ovd a 
xpvodrog ’Adgoodira. 


Even after his master, the disciple of Sophocles holds his high place ; 
he has matched against the Attic of the Gods this Hyperborean 
dialect of ours, and has not earned the doom of Marsyas. Here is 
indeed the triumph of the lyre; and he has had to refashion it for 


himself among a nation and in an age of flute-players and horn- 
blowers. 
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For the rest, the scheme of this poem is somewhat meagre and 
inefficient. Dramatic or not, the figure of Empedocles as here con- 
ceived is noble, full of a high and serene interest; but the figure as 
here represented is a ghost, without form and void; and darkness is 
upon the face of the deep in which his life lies stagnant; and we 
look in vain for the spirit to move upon the face of the waters. 
Dimly and with something of discomfort and depression we perceive 
the shadow of the poet’s design ; we discern in rough and thin out- 
line the likeness of the wise world-wearied man, worn down and 
worsted in the struggle of spirit against unwisdom and change and 
adverse force of men and things. But how he stands thus apart among 
the saints and sophists, whence and whither he comes and goes, what 
ruin lies behind or what revolution before, we hardly see at all. Not 
only do we contemplate a disembodied spirit, but a spirit of which we 
cannot determine how it was once embodied, what forms of thought 
or sense it once put on, what labour and what life it once went through. 
There is a poetry of the bodiless intellect which, without touching 
with finger-tip or wing-tip the edge of actual things, may be wise 
and sweet and fruitful and sublime; but at least we must see the 
light and feel the air which guides forward and buoys upward the 
naked fleshless feet of the spirit. Grant that we want no details of 
bodily life and terrene circumstance, no touch of local or temporal 
colour ; we want at least an indication of the spiritual circumstance, 
the spiritual influence, without which this poetry would have no 
matter to work upon. “II fallait nous faire sentir l’entourage, 
Vhabillement, le milieu respirable de cette 4me nuageuse, de cet 
esprit fatigué.” After the full effusion of spirit in his one great 
utterance, Empedocles has little to bring forth but fragments and 
relics of the soul, shadows of thin suggestion and floating complaint. 
The manliness and depth, the clearness and sufficiency of thought, 
have passed from him; he is vague and weak, dissatisfied much as 
the commonest thinker is dissatisfied with whom all things have not 
gone well, to whom all things are visibly imperfect and sensibly 
obscure. Now, the prophet of nature who spoke to us and to 
Pausanias in the solemn modulation of his lyric speech was more than 
that. There needs no ghost come from the grave—there needs no 
philosopher scale the summit of Etna—to tell us this that we find 
here: that a man had better die than live who can neither live with 
other men as they do nor wholly suffice to himself ; that power and cun- 
ning and folly are fellows, that they are lords of life in ages of men with 
minds vulgar and feeble, and overcome the great and simple servants 
of justice and the right; that the lord of our spirit and our song, 
the god of all singers and all seers, is an intolerable and severe god, 
dividing and secluding his elect from full enjoyment of what others 
enjoy, in the stress and severity of solitude,—sacrificing the weaker 
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and sequestering the strong ; that men on whom all these things beat 
and bear more heavily than they need can find no fulness of comfort 
or communion in the eternal elements made of like matter with us, 
but better made, nor in any beauty nor in any life of the laborious 
and sleepless soul of things; that even when all other components of 
our transient nature are duly and happily resolved into those durable 
elements, the insoluble and inevitable riddle of mind and thought 
must vex us to the last as at the first. 
** We know all this, we know! 

Cam’st thou from heaven, O child 

Of light! but this to declare ? 

Alas! to help us forget 


Such barren knowledge awhile, 
God gave the poet his song.” 


Not that such barren knowledge is ignoble or inadequate matter for 
poetry; only it must assume something of the dramatic form and 
circumstance which here are scantily supplied. Less scanty is the 
supply of noble verses such as these :— 


** But we received the shock of mighty thoughts 
On simple minds with a pure natural joy ; ” 


verses in the highest tone of Wordsworth’s, as clear and grave as his 
best, as close and full and majestic. The good and evil influence of 
that great poet, perverse theorist, and incomplete man, upon Mr. 
Arnold’s work is so palpable and so strong as to be almost obtrusive 
in its effects. He is the last worth reckoning whom the “ Excursion ”’ 
is ever likely to misguide. The incalculable power of Wordsworth 
on certain minds for a certain time could not but be and could not 
but pass over. Part of this singular power was doubtless owing to 
the might of will, the solid individual weight of mind, which moulded 
his work into the form he chose for it; part to the strong assumption 
and high self-reliance which grew in him so close to self-confidence 
and presumption ; part to the sublimity and supremacy of his genius 
in its own climate and proper atmosphere—one which forbids access 
to all others and escape to him, since only there can he breathe and 
range, and he alone can breathe and range there ; part to the frequent 
vapour that wraps his head and the frequent dust that soils his feet, 
filling the simpler sort with admiration of one so lofty at once and so 
familiar ; in part, I fear, to the quality which no other great poet 
ever shared or can share with him, to his inveterate and invincible 
Philistinism, his full community of spirit and faith, in certain things 
of import, with the vulgarest English mind—or that which with the 
Philistine does duty for a mind. To those who, like Shelley and 
Landor, could see and mark this indomitable dulness and thickness 
of sense which made him mix with magnificent and flawless verse 
the “enormous folly” of “those stupid staves,” his pupils could 
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always point out again the peculiar and unsurpassable grandeur and 
splendour of his higher mood ; and it was vain to reply that these could 
be seen and enjoyed without condonation or excuse of his violent and 
wearisome perversities. This is what makes his poetry such unwhole- 
some and immoral reading for Philistines ; they can turn round upon 
their rebukers, and say, “‘ Here is one of us who, by your own admis- 
sion, is also one of the great poets;” and no man can give them the 
lie; and the miserable men are confirmed in their faith and practice 
by the shameful triumph. 

It will be a curious problem for the critics of another age to work 
at, and, if they can, to work out, this influence of men more or less 
imbued with the savour and spirit of Philistia upon the moral Samson 
who has played for our behoof the part of Agonistes or protagonist in 
the new Gaza where we live. From the son of his father and the 
pupil of his teacher none would have looked for such efficient assault 
and battery of the Philistine outworks; none but those who can 
appreciate the certain and natural force, in a strong and well-tempered 
spirit, of loyal and unconscious reaction. I say reaction, and not 
revolt ; he has assuredly nothing of the bad, perhaps not enough of 
the good stuff which goes to make a rebel. He is loyal, not to a 
fault, but to the full ; yet no man’s habit of mind or work can be less 
like that which men trained in other schools expect from a scholar of 
Rydal or of Rugby. A profane alien in my hearing once defined 
him as “ David, the son of Goliath ;” and when rebuked for the flat 
irreverence, avowed himself unable to understand how such a graft 
could have ever been set by the head gardener of the main hot-bed of 
Philistine saplings now flourishing in England. It is certain that 
the opinion put forth with such flippant folly of phrase is common to 
many of the profane, and not explicable by mere puerile prejudice or 
sentiment ; and that students of Rugby or of Rydal, vocal ane 
inarticulate, poetic and prosaic, are not seldom recognisable througt. 
certain qualities which, if any be, are undeniably Philistine. What- 
ever these schools have of good, their tendency is to cultivate all the 
merits recognised and suppress all the merits unrecognised in Ascalon 
or in Gath. I will not call up witnesses past or present from the 
realms of prose or verse, of practice or theory: it would be a task 
rather invidious than difficult. 

Son of Goliath or son of Jesse, this David or Sumson or Jephthah 
of our days, the man who has taught our hands to war and our 
fingers to fight against the Philistines, must as a poet have sat long 
and reverently at the feet of their Gamaliel. And as when there is a 
high and pure genius on either side a man cannot but get good from 
the man he admires, and as it was so in this case if ever in any, he 
must have got good from that source over and above the certain and 
common good which the sense of reverence does to us all. The joy 
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of worship, the delight of admiration, is in itself so excellent and 
noble a thing that even error cannot make it unvenerable or unpro- 
fitable ; no one need repent of reverence, though he find flaws or 
cavities in his idol; it has done him good to worship, though there 
were no godhead behind the shrine. To shut his eyes upon disproof 
and affirm the presence of a god found absent, this indeed is evil ; 
but this is not an act of reverence or of worship; this is the brute 
fatuity of fear, wanting alike what is good and fruitful in belief, 
what is heroic and helpful in disbelief; witness (for the most part) 
the religious and political, moral and esthetic scriptures of our own 
time, the huge canonical roll of the Philistine. Nothing can be more 
unlike such ignoble and sluggard idolatry than the reverence now 
expressed and now implied by Mr. Arnold for the doctrine and | 
example of Wordsworth. His memorial verses at once praise and 
judge the great poet, then newly dead, better than any words of other 
men ; they have the still clear note, the fresh breath as of the first 
fields and birds of spring awakened in a serene dawn, which is in 
Wordsworth’s own verse. With wider eyes and keener, he has 
inherited the soothing force of speech and simple stroke of hand 
with which Wordsworth assuaged and healed the weariness and the 
wounds of his time ; to his hands the same appeasing spells and sacred 
herbs that fell from the other’s when they relaxed in death, have been 
committed by the gods of healing song. The elder physician of 
souls had indeed something too much of A%sculapius in him, some- 
thing too little of Apollo his father; nevertheless the lineal and 
legitimate blood was apparent. 

This elegy and the poem headed “ Resignation ”’ are, in my eyes, 
the final flower of Mr. Arnold’s poems after Wordswotth—as I take 
leave to qualify a certain division of his work. The second of these 
is an unspotted and unbroken model of high calm thought, couched 
in pure and faultless words ; the words more equal and the vision more 
clear than his old teacher’s, more just in view and more sure in 
grasp of nature and life. Imbued with the old faith at once in the 
necessity of things and in the endurance of man, it excels in beauty 
and in charm the kindred song of Empedocles; from first to last 
there rests upon it a serene spell, a sad supremacy of still music that 
softens and raises into’ wisdom the passionless and gentle pain of 
patience; the charm of earth and sorrowful magic of things ever- 
lasting ; the spell that is upon the patient hills and immutable rocks, 
awake and asleep in “ the life of plants and stones and rain”; the life 
to which we too may subdue our souls and be wise. At times he 
writes simply as the elder poet might have written, without sensible 
imitation, but with absolute identity of style and sentiment ; at times 
his larger tone of thought, his clearer accent of speech, attest the 

difference of the men. So perfect and sweet in speech, so sound 
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and lucid in thought as the pupil is at his best, the master perhaps 
never was; and at his best the pupil is no more se¢n, and in his 
stead is a new master. He has nothing of Wordsworth’s spirit of 
compromise with the nature of things, nothing of his moral fallacies 
and religious reservations; he can see the face of facts and read 
them with the large and frank insight of ancient poets; none of 
these ever had a more profound and serene sense of fate. But he 
has not grasped, and no man, I suppose, will ever grasp, the special 
and imperial sceptre of his elder. The incommunicable, the immi- 
tigable might of Wordsworth, when the god has indeed fallen upon 
him, cannot but be felt by all, and can but be felt by any; none can 
partake or catch it up. There are many men greater than he; there 
are men much greater; but what he has of greatness is his only. 
His concentration, his majesty, his pathos have no parallel; some have 
gone higher, many lower, none have touched precisely the same 
point as he; some poets have had more of all these qualities, and 
better ; none have had exactly his gift. His pathos, for instance, 
cannot be matched against any other man’s; it is trenchant, and not 
tender; it is an iron pathos. Take for example the most passionate 
of his poems, the “Affliction of Margaret;” it is hard and fiery, 
dry and persistent as the agony’ of a lonely and a common soul 
which endures through life, a suffering which runs always in one 
groove without relief or shift. Because he is dull and dry and hard, 
when set by the side of a great lyrist or dramatist; because of these 
faults and defects, he is so intense and irresistible when his iron hand 
has hold of some chord which it knows how to play upon. How 
utterly unlike his is the pathos of Homer or Aischylus, Chaucer or 
Dante, Shakespeare or Hugo; all these greater poets feel the moisture 
and flame of the fever and the tears they paint; their pathos when 
sharpest is full of sensitive life, of subtle tenderness, of playing 
pulses and melting colours; his has but the downright and trenchant 
weight of swinging steel; he strikes like the German headsman, 
one stroke of a loaded sword. This could not be done even by the’ 
poets who could do more and better than this. His metre too is 
sublime, his choice or chance of language casual or chosen has 
miraculous effects in it, when he feels his foot firm on ground fit for 
him ; otherwise his verse is often hard as wood and dry as dust 
and weak as water. In this as in other ways his influence has been 
now good and now bad. The grave cadence of such a poem as the 
“ Resignation,” in this point also one of Mr. Arnold’s most noble and 
effective, bears with it a memory and a resonance of the master’s 
music, such as we find again in the lovely single couplets and lines 
which now and then lift up the mind or lull it in the midst of less 
extellent verse; such for instance as these, which close a scale of 
lower melodies, in a poem not wholly or equally pleasurable: but 
FF2 
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these are faultless verses, and full of the comfort of music, which tell 
us how, wafted at times from the far-off verge of the soul, 
‘* As from an infinitely distant land, 


Come airs, and floating echoes, and convey 
A melancholy into all our day.” 


These have a subtle likeness to Wordsworth’s purer notes, a likeness 
undefined and unborrowed; the use of words usually kept back for 
prose (such as “ convey ”) is a trick of Wordsworth’s which either 
makes or mars a passage; here the touch, it may be by accident, 
strikes the exact chord wanted, elicits the exact tone. 

But indeed, as with all poets of his rank, so with Mr. Arnold, the 
technical beauty of his work is one with the spiritual ; art, a poet’s art 
above all others, cannot succeed in this and fail in that. Success 
or achievement of an exalted kind on the spiritual side ensures and 
enforces a like executive achievement or success; if the handiwork 
be flawed, there must also have been some distortion or defect of 
spirit, a shortcoming or a misdirection of spiritual supply. There is 
no such thing as a dumb poet or a handless painter. The essence of 
an artist is that he should be articulate. It is the mere impudence 
of weakness to arrogate the name of poet or painter with no other 
claim than a susceptible and impressible sense of outward or inward 
beauty, producing an impotent desire to paint or sing. The poets 
that are made by nature are not many; and whatever “ vision” an 
aspirant may possess, he has not the “divine faculty ” if he cannot 
use his vision to any poetic purpose. There is no cant more perni- 
cious to such as these, more wearisome to all other men, than that 
which asserts the reverse. It is a drug which weakens the feeble 
and intoxicates the drunken ; which makes those swagger who have 
not learnt to walk, and teach who have not been taught to learn. 
Such talk as this of Wordsworth’s is the poison of poor souls like 
David Gray. Men listen, and depart with the belief that they 
have this faculty or this vision which alone, they are told, makes the 
poet; and once imbued with that belief, soon pass or slide from the 
inarticulate to the articulate stage of debility and disease. Inspiration 
foiled and impotent is a piteous thing enough, but friends and 
teachers of this sort make it ridiculous as well. A man can no more 
win a place among poets by dreaming of it or lusting after it than he 
can win by dream or desire a woman’s beauty or a king’s command ; 
and those encourage him to fill his belly with the east wind who 
feign to accept the will for the deed, and treat inarticulate or in- 
adequate pretenders as actual associates in art. The Muses can bear 
children and Apollo can give crowns to those only who are able to 
win the crown and beget the child; but in the school of theoretic 
scontiment it is apparently believed that this can be done by wishing. 

Small things suffice to give immediate proof or disproof of the requi- 
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site power. In music or in painting all men admit this for a truth ; 
it is not less certain in poetry. There is nothing in either of the 
poets I speak of more distinctive and significant than the excellence 
of their best sonnets. These are almost equally noble in style, 
though the few highest of Wordsworth’s remain out of reach of 
emulation, not out of sight of worship. Less adorable and sublime, 
not less admirable and durable, Mr. Arnold’s hold their own in the 
saine world of poetry with these. All in this new volume are full of 
beauty, sound and sweet fruits of thought and speech that have 
ripened and brought forth together; the poetry of religious thought 
when most pure and most large has borne no fairer than that one on 
the drawing in the Catacombs of the Good Shepherd bearing the 
young, not of a sheep, but of a goat; or that other on the survival of 
grace and spirit when the body of belief lies dead, headed (not 
happily) “Anti-Desperation ;” but all, I repeat, have a singular charm 
and clearness. I have used this word already more than once or 
twice; it comes nearest of all I can find to the thing I desire to 
express; that natural light of mind, that power of reception and 
reflection of things or thoughts, which I most admire in so much of 
Mr. Arnold’s work. I mean by it much more than mere facility or 
transparency, more than brilliance, more than ease or excellence of 
style. It is a quality begotten by instinct upon culture; one which 
all artists of equal rank possess in equal measure. 

There are in the English language three elegiac poems so great 
that they eclipse and efface all the elegiac poetry we know; all of 
Italian, all of Greek. It is only because the latest born is yet new 
to us that it can seem strange or rash to say so. The “Thyrsis” of 
Mr. Arnold makes a third, with “ Lycidas”” and “ Adonais.” It is 
not so easy as those may think who think by rote and praise by pre- 
scription, to strike the balance between them. The first however 
remains first, and must remain; its five opening lines are to me the 
most musical in all known realms of verse; there is nothing like 
them ; and it is more various, more simple, more large and sublime 
than the others; lovelier and fuller it cannot be. ; 


‘‘ The leader is fairest, 
But all are divine.” 


The least pathetic of the three is “ Adonais,” which indeed is hardly 
pathetic at all; it is passionate, subtle, splendid ; but “'Thyrsis,” like 
“ Lycidas,” has a quiet and tender undertone which gives it some- 
thing of sacred. Shelley brings fire from heaven, but these bring 
also “the meed of some melodious tear.” There is a grace ineffable, 
a sweet sound and sweet savour of things past, in the old beautiful 
use of the language of shepherds, of flocks and pipes; the spirit is 
none the less sad and sincere because the body of the poem has put 
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on this dear familiar raiment of romance ; because the crude and 
naked sorrow is veiled and chastened with soft shadows and sounds 
of a “land that is very far off ;” because the verse remembers and 
retains a perfume and an echo of Grecian flutes and flowers, 


‘* Renews the golden world, and holds through all 
The holy laws of homely pastoral, 
Where flowers and founts, and nymphs and semi-gods, 
And all the Graces find their old abodes.” 


Here, as in the “Scholar Gipsy,” the beauty, the delicacy and 
affluence of colour, the fragrance and the freedom as of wide wings of 
winds in summer over meadow and moor, the freshness and expan- 
sion of the light and the lucid air, the spring and the stream as of 
flowing and welling water, enlarge and exalt the pleasure and power 
of the whole poem. Such English-coloured verse no poet has written 
since Shakespeare, who chooses his field-flowers and hedgerow 
blossoms with. the same sure and loving hand, binds them in as 
simple and sweet an order. All others, from Milton downward to 
Shelley and onward from him, have gathered them singly or have 
mixed them with foreign buds and alien bloom. No poem in any 
language can be more perfect as a model of style, unsurpassable 
certainly, it may be unattainable. Any couplet, any line proves it. 
No countryman of ours since Keats died has made or has found words 
fall into such faultless folds and forms of harmonious line. He is the 
most efficient, the surest-footed poet of our time, the most to be relied 
on; what he does he is the safest to do well; more than any other 
he unites personality and perfection ; others are personal and imper- 
fect, perfect and impersonal; with them you must sometimes choose 
between inharmonious freedom and harmonious bondage. Above all, 
he knows what as a poet he should do, and simply does that; the 
manner of his good work is never more or less than right. His verse 
comes clean and full out of the mould, cast at a single jet; placed 
beside much other verse of the time, it shows like a sculptor’s work 
by an enameller’s. With all their wealth and warmth of flowers 
and lights, these two twin poems are solid and pure as granite or as 
gold. Their sweet sufficiency of music, so full and calm, buoys and 
bears up throughout the imperial vessel of thought. Their sadness 
is not chill or sterile, but as the sorrow of summer pausing with laden 
hands on the middle height of the year, the watershed that divides 
the feeding fountains of autumn and of spring; a grave and fruitful 
sadness, the triumphant melancholy of full-blown flowers and souls 
full-grown. The stanzas from the sixth to the fourteenth of 
“Thyrsis,” and again from the sixteenth to the twentieth, are, if 
possible, the most lovely in either poem; the deepest in tone and 
amplest in colour; the choiceness and sweetness of single lines and 
phrases most exquisite and frequent. 
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**O easy access to the hearer’s grace, 
When Dorian shepherds sang to Proserpine ! 
For she herself had trod Sicilian fields, 
She knew the Dorian water’s gush divine, 
She knew each lily white which Enna yields, 
Each rose with blushing face ; 
She loved the Dorian pipe, the Dorian strain. 
But, ah! of our poor Thames she never heard ! 
Her foot the Cumnor cowslips never stirred ; 
And we should tease her with our plaint in vain.” 
She has learnt to know them now, the river and the river-meadows, 
and access is as easy for an English as a Dorian prayer to the most 
gentle of all worshipped gods. It is a triumphal and memorial 
poem, a landmark in the high places of verse to which future travel- 
lers, studious of the fruits and features of the land, may turn and 
look up and see what English hands could rear. 

This is probably the highest point of Mr. Arnold’s poetry, though 
for myself I cannot wholly resign the old preference of things before 
familiar ; of one poem in especial, good alike for children and men, 
the “ Forsaken Merman,” which has in it the pathos of natural 
things, the tune of the passion we fancy in the note of crying birds 
or winds weeping, shrill and sweet and estranged from us; the swift 
and winged wail of something lost midway between man’s life and 
the life of things soulless, the wail overheard and caught up by the 
fitful northern fancy, filling with glad and sad spirits the untra- 
velled ways of nature; the clear cry of a creature astray in the 
world, wild and gentle and mournful, heard in the sighing of weary 
waters before dawn under a low wind, in the rustle and whistle and 
whisper of leaves or grasses, in the long light breaths of twilight air 
heaving all the heather on the hills, in the coming and going of the 
sorrowful strong seas that bring delight and death, in the tender 
touch and recoil of the ripple from the sand; all the fanciful pitifui 
beauty of dreams and legends born in grey windy lands on shores and 
hill-sides whose life is quiet and wild. No man’s hand has pressed 
from the bells and buds of the moors and downs, by cape or channel 
of the north, a sweeter honey than this. The song is a piece of the 
sea-wind, a stray breath of the air and bloom of the bays and hills; 
its mixture of mortal sorrow with the strange wild sense of a life 
that is not after mortal law—the childlike moan after lost love 
mingling with the pure outer note of a song not human—the look in 
it as of bright bewildered eyes with tears not theirs and alien wonder 
in the watch of them—the tender, marvellous, simple beauty of the 
poem, its charm as of a sound or a flower of the sea—set it’ and 
save it apart from all others in a niche of the memory. This has all 
the inexplicable inevitable sweetness of a child’s or a bird’s in its note ; 
“ Thyrsis ” has all the accomplished and adult beauty of a male poem. 
In the volume which it crowns there is certainly no new jewel 
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of equal water. “Palladium” is a fresh sample of the noble 
purity and clearness which we find always and always praise in his 
reflective poetry; its cool aérial colour, like that of a quiet sky 
between full sunset and full moonrise, made ready for the muster of 
the stars, swept clean of cloud and flame, and laved with limpid un- 
ruffled air from western green to eastern grey; a sky the cenotaph of 
unburied sunlight, the mould of moonlight unborn. “A Southern 
Night” is steeped in later air, as gentle and more shining; the 
stanzas on the Grande Chartreuse are stamped with the impression 
of a solemn charm, and so the new verses on Obermann,' the new 
verses on Marguerite, strange to read for those who remember 
reading the first at the time when all the loves we read of assume a 
form and ascend a throne in our thoughts, the old and the new side 
by side, so that now this poem comes under our eyes like a new love- 
song of Petrarca to Laura, or Coleridge to Geneviéve. It is fine and 
high in tone, but not such as the famous verses, cited and admired 
even by critics sparing of their priceless praise, beginning— 
‘¢ Yes, in this sea of life enisled—.”’ 


These in their profound and passionate calm strike deeper and sound 
fuller than any other of the plaintive dejected songs of Switzerland. 
“Dover Beach” marks another high point in the volume; it has a 
grand choral cadence as of steady surges, regular in resonance, not 


fitful or gusty, but antiphonal and reverberate. But nothing of new 
verse here clings closer to the mind than the overture of that majestic 
fragment from the chorus of a Dejanceira. 


‘**O frivolous mind of man, 
Light ignorance, and hurrying unsure thoughts, 
Though man bewails you not, 
How I bewail you!” 


We must hope to have more of the tragedy in time; that must be a 
noble statue which could match this massive fragment. The story of 
Merope, though dramatic enough in detail, is upon the whole more 
of a narrative romance than a tragic subject; and in Mr. Arnold’s 
poem the deepest note is that struck by the tyrant Polyphontes, 
whose austere and patient figure is carved with Sophoclean skill of 
hand. It is a poem which Milton might have praised, an august 
work, of steady aim and severe success; but this of Dejaneira has 
in it a loftier promise and a larger chance. Higher matter of tragedy 


(1) Among these the stanzas on the advent of Christianity, of “the Mother with the 
Child,” and their enduring life while only faith in them endured, recall the like passage, 
more thoughtful and fruitful still, in that wise and noble poem, Mr. W. B. Scott’s 
“ Year of the World;” a poem to whose great qualities and affluent beauties of letter 
and of spirit, the requisite and certain justice of time remains hitherto a debt unpaid. 
Its author must divide with Mr. Arnold the palm of intellectual or philosophic poetry, 


the highest: achieved in England since Wordsworth, and in many things of moment 
higher than his. 
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there can be none; none more intense and impressive, none fuller of 
keen and profound interest, none simpler or statelier ; none where the 
weight and gravity, the sweetness and shapeliness of pure thought, 
could be better or closelier allied with the warmth and width of 
common tenderness and passion. We must all hope that the poet 
will keep to this clear air of the ancient heights, more natural and 
wholesome for the spirit than the lowlands of depression and dubicty 
where he has set before now a too frequent foot. This alone I find 
profitless and painful in his work; this occasional habit of harking 
back and loitering in mind among the sepulchres. Nothing is to be 
made by an artist out of scepticism, half-hearted or double-hearted 
doubts or creeds; nothing out of mere dejection and misty mental 
weather. Tempest or calm you may put to use, but hardly a flat fog. 
In not a few of his former poems, in some reprinted here, there is a 
sensible and stagnant influence of moist vapour from those marshes 
of the mind where weaker souls paddle and plunge and disappear. 
Above these levels the sunnier fields and fresher uplands lie wide 
and warm ; and there the lord of the land should sit at peace among 
his good things. Ifa spirit by nature clear and high, a harmonious 
and a shining soul, does ever feel itself “‘immured in the hot prison of 
the present,” its fit work is not to hug but break its chain ; and only 
by its own will or weakness can it remain ill at ease in a thick and 
difficult air. Of such poetry I would say what Joubert, as cited by 
Mr. Arnold, says of all coarse and violent literature: it may be pro- 
duced in any amount of supply to any excess of effect, but it is no 
proper matter of pure art, and “the soul says all the while, You hurt 
me.” Deep-reaching doubt and “large discourse” are poetical ; so 
is faith, so are sorrow and joy; but so are not the small troubles of 
spirits that nibble and quibble about beliefs living or dead; so are not 
those sickly moods which are warmed and weakened by feeding on 
the sullen drugs of dejection; and the savour of this disease and 
its medicines is enough to deaden the fresh air of poetry. Nothing 
which leaves us depressed is a true work of art. We must have light 
though it be lightning, and air though it be storm. 

Where the thought goes wrong, the verse follows after it. In Mr. 
Arnold’s second book there was more of weak or barren matter, and 
therefore more of feeble or faulty metre. Rhyme is the native con- 
dition of lyric verse in English ; a rhymeless lyric is a maimed thing, 
and halts and stammers in the delivery of its message. There are 
some few in the language as good as rare; but the habit or rule is 
bad. The fragments of his “ Antigone ” and “ Dejaneira” no reader can 
wish other than they are ; and the chorus for example in “ Merope ” 
which tells of Arcas and Callisto is a model of noble form and 
colour; but it does not fasten at once upon the memory like a song 
of Callicles, or like the “ Merman,” or like any such other. To throw 
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away the natural grace of rhyme from a modern song is a wilful 
abdication of half the power and half the charm of verse. It is hard 
to realise and hopeless to reproduce the musical force of classic metres 
so recondite and exquisite as the choral parts of a Greek play. Even 
Milton could not; though with his god-like instinct and his god-like 
might of hand he made a kind of strange and enormous harmony by 
intermixture of assonance and rhyme with irregular blank verse, as in 
that last Titanic chorus of Samson which utters over the fallen Philis- 
tines the trumpet-blast and thunder of its triumph. But Milton, it may 
be said, even if he knew them, did not obey the laws of the choral 
scheme, and so forfeited the legitimate condition of its music. Who 
then has observed those laws and obtained that success which he did 
not? I scarcely think that Mr. Arnold has; and if ever man was 
qualified for the work it is he only. I have never seen other attempts 
at rhymeless choral metre which were not mere amorphous abortions 
of misshapen prose, halting on helpless broken limbs and feet. A 
poet of Mr. Arnold’s high station cannot of course but write in verse, 
and in good verse as far as the kind will allow; but that is not 
far enough to attain the ultimate goal, to fill up the final measure of 
delight. We lose something of the glory and the joy of poetry, of 
which he has no reason and no right to defraud us. It is in no wise 
a question of scholarship, or in the presence of a scholar I should be 
silent; as it is, 1 must say how inexplicable it seems to me that 
Mr. Arnold, of all men, should be a patron of English hexameters. 
His own I have tried in vain to reduce by scansion into any metrical 
feet at all ; they look like nothing on earth, and scund like anapests 
broken up and driven wrong ; neither by ear nor by finger can I bring 
them to any reckoning. I am sure of one thing, that some of them 
begin with a pure and absolute anapest; and how a hexameter can do 
this it passes my power to conceive. And at best what ugly bastards 
of verse are these self-styled hexameters! how human tongues or 
hands could utter or could write them, except by way of burlesque 
improvisation, I could never imagine, and never shall. Once only, 
to be candid—and I will for once show all possible loyalty and 
reverence to past authority—once only, as far as I know, in Dr. 
Hawtrey’s elegant and fluent verse, has the riddle been resolved; the 
verses are faultless, are English, are hexametric; but that is simply 
a graceful interlude of pastime, a well-played stroke in a game of 
skill played with language. Such as pass elsewhere for English hexa- 
meters I do hope and suppose impossible to Eton. Mr. Clough’s I 
will not presume to be serious attempts or studies in any manner of 
metre ; they are admirable studies in graduated prose, full of fine 
sound and effect. Even Mr. Kingsley’s “ Andromeda,” the one good 
poem extant in that pernicious metre, for all its spirit and splendour, 
for all the grace and glory and exultation of its rushing and ringing 
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words, has not made possible the impossible thing. Nothing but 
loose rhymeless anapests can be made of the language in that way ; 
and we hardly want these, having infinite command and resource of 
metre without them, and rhyme thrown in to turn the overweighted 
scale. I am unwilling to set my face against any doctrine or practice 
of a poet such as Mr. Arnold, but on this matter of metre I was 
moved to deliver my soul. 

This is not the only example in his writings of some quality 
which seems to me intrusive and incoherent with his full general 
accuracy and clearness. These points of view and heads of theory 
which in my eyes seem out of perspective do indeed cohere each 
with the other, but hardly with his own high practice and bright 
intuition of the best thing. His alliance is so precious against 
the mailed and gowned array of the Philistines, that the least 
defection, the least error of movement, imperils more than his own 
position ; a whole regiment may be misled into ruin by the general, 
while the heat and burden of the day lie before us yet. No man 
has done so much to exalt and to correct men’s view of the higher 
criticism and its office. Wherever therefore in things great or 
small he outruns or falls short of the immediate goal of a just judg- 
ment, the instant aim of a pure atgument, it is worth while to take 
note of the slippery or oblique reasoning, or at least to sift and 
strain it, on the chance that here may be some error. ‘The light of 
the body is the eye ;” he is the eye of English criticism ; and if ever 
for some passing purblind minute the light that is in that body be 
darkness, how great indeed is that darkness! Dark however he 
properly never is, but I think at times oblique or drowsy. He has 
smitten the Janus of Philistine worship on one face; under the 
other, if he has not himself burnt a pinch or two of adulterate in- 
cense, he has encouraged or allowed others to burn. At the portal 
by which English devotees press thickest into the temple of Dagon 
he has stood firm as in a breach, and done good service; but he has 
left unguarded other points of entrance. All that is said in his essays 
on the religious tradition and the religious idea, as opposed to 
Philistine demolition or to Philistine edification, I accept and admire 
as truth, excellent if not absolute, and suggestive if not final; but 
from his own vantage ground of meditation and idea I start my 
objection to this inference and that. Protestantism, conservative and 
destructive, is the form in which the enemy has appeared to him ; 
such in his eyes has been the banner, such the watchword under 
which they serve. All Philistia for him is resumed in the English 
Philistine ; who may probably be the most noisome example in the 
world, but is assuredly not the only one. I do not say that marriage 
dissoluble only in an English divorce court is a lovely thing or a 
venerable ; I do say that marriage indissoluble except by Papal 
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action is not. It is irrelevant and unfair for a soldier of light to 
ally himself with Philistine against Philistine. From the ideal 
point of meditation to which he would recall us, where the pure 
justice and the naked beauty of thought are alone held sacred, I 
cannot “ find the marriage theory of Catholicism refreshing and ele- 
vating ” merely because the Protestant theory, which “ neither makes 
divorce impossible nor makes it decent,” has assumed in English law- 
courts a gross and hideous incarnation. What is anomalous, what is 
unjust, cannot surely be beautiful to purged eyes looking from “ the 
ideal sphere.” Of course the idea of a lifelong union has its beauty 
- and significance; so has the idea of liberty and sincerity of action. 
Faith is good, and freedom is good ; the office of the idea is to give free 
play and full justice to both. The Philistines on either side would 
fain draw sharper and harder the lines of demarcation and division ; 
the thinkers on neither side would fain not reject but reconcile. 
Again, it is doubtless the best and most direct service that a critic 
can do his countrymen to strip and smite their especial errors, to point 
out and fence off their peculiar pitfalls; and this Mr. Arnold has 
done for his English not once or twiceonly. I doubt if he has ever 
assailed or advised them without due cause: in one point above all 
he has done them most loyal and liberal service ; he has striven to 
purge them of the pestilence of provincial thought and tradition, of 
blind theory and brute opinion, of all that hereditary policy of 
prejudice which substitutes self-esteem for self-culture, self-worship 
for self-knowledge ; which clogs and encrusts all powers and all 
motions of the mind with a hard husk of mechanical conceit. And 
here, heaven knows, in his dull dumb way, the Briton stands ahead 
of all men, towers above all men in stolid and sublime solitude, a 
massive, stupid, inarticulate god and priest in one; his mute and 
majestic autolatry is a deeper and more radical religion than the self- 
love of other nations, the more vocal vanities of France or America. 
In the stone walls and iron girders of this faith our champion has 
done what a man may to make a breach; and the weapon was well 
chosen, the brand of provinciality, wherewith to stamp and mark 
that side of the double-faced head of Dagon which looks towards us 
with English features. But, to use his own term, there are two notes 
of provinciality perceptible, one or other, in most criticism of foreign 
things; error in praise and error in dispraise. He could have 
prescribed for the soul-sick British Philistine, “sick of self-love,” no 
better method of cure than study and culture of the French spirit, 
of its flexible intelligence and critical ambition, its many-sided faith 
in perfection, in possible excellence and ideal growth outward and 
upward, and the single-hearted love of all these which goes hand in 
hand with that faith. Faith in light and motion is what England has 
not and France has ; often a blind, erring, heretical faith, often perverse 
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and fanatical, a faith which kills its prophets and stones its proto- 
martyrs ; but in art as in politics, in literature as in ethics, an active 
and a living faith. To show this to English eyes and impress upon 
English ears its truth and its importance is to do a good work; but 
to pass from general doctrine to example and detail is hard and 
unsafe for a foreign preacher. Those who deserve gratitude at our 
hands deserve also candour; and I must in candour say that Mr. 
Arnold is not a sure guide over French ground. He does not know 
quite how the land lies: he turns down this declivity or stops short 
by that well-head, where a native guide would hardly bid one halt. 
With a large and fine appreciation of the beauties and capacities of 
the national character, with a justice and strength of insight into 
these which, compared with an average English judgment, are 
wonderful and admirable, he has not the eyes and the nerves of one 
to the manner born, the sudden and sensitive intuition of an innate 
instinct : he thinks right, but he feels wrong; some men are right 
without being reasonable, he is reasonable without being right. He 
sets up a rational argument to prove why France should be, and why 
she is, weak in poetry and strong in prose; a very keen and clear 
argument, only the facts are all against it. Of classic verse Mr. 
Arnold is so much more competent to speak than I am that I dare 
not press the debateable question of choric metre; but of French 
verse I must have leave to say that he is not competent to speak. 
His touch has in it no pulse or play of French blood ; his fine ear is 
deaf on that side. It would clearly be impossible to show him, to 
make him feel, the silent horror and wonder with which other ears 
receive such utterances from him as from the common Briton we 
expect and accept with all composure. Whether it be “the German 
paste in his composition” which so far thickens and deadens his 
subtle sense of song, I cannot say; but I can say that in that case it 
would be well for bim to get quit of it. The cadence and impulse of 
harmonies in French verse are of course unlike those in English 
verse or Italian, and the laws which are their outgrowth are unlike 
too; but the one is not more sure and satisfying than the other: only 
there must be the right hands to play and the right ears to hear. 
Mr. Arnold says that a Frenchman born with the faculty or instinct 
of poetry finds in prose a fuller and easier expression than in verse. 
As justly might a French critic say this of an Englishman. In 
either case, the man who is a poet or nothing must be judged by his 
power of writing verse. If he can neither do that well nor do any 
other work, whatever his charm of aspiration and sentiment and 
sincerity may be, he slips into the second rank as surely if French as 
if English. Imagine that Frenchman’s tone of mind, or his tone 
of ear, who should proclaim the inadequacy of a language which has 
sufficed for all the great lyric poets of France, all the copious and 
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glorious roll from Frangois Villon and Charles of Orleans to Victor 
Hugo and Théophile Gautier, but is now convicted of inaptitude to 
render in full the sentiments of a Maurice de Guérin! The English 
poet is here hopelessly at sea without oar or rudder, haven or guiding- 
star. He cannot even be trusted to speak of the academic poets, 
easier though they are of access and apprehension even to the run of 
Englishmen. The thin, narrow, shallow, but very real melodies of 
Racine are as inaudible to him as the mightier symphonies of the 
great school ; this perhaps, as he says, is natural in a foreigner. But 
no such excuse will serve for the confusion of judgment which places 
on a level the very best man of his kind, Pope, and Boileau, the very 
worst. Perhaps their respective Odes on St. Cecilia’s Day and the 
Siege of Namur, may be allowed to pair off as the shamefullest 
two lyrical poems in the world; but compare for a moment their 
general work, their didactic and satirical verse! The comparison is 
an insult too absurd to affect the Englishman. He is the finest, 
Boileau the dullest, craftsman of their age and school. 

It is singular and significant that Mr. Arnold, himself established 
and acknowledged as a poet standing in the first rank among his own 
people, has chosen for special praise and patronage men who have 
tried their hands at his work and failed, men who have fallen back 
baffled from the cliff-side he has climbed. I cite the evidence 
of a French critic, who naturally feels that he has paid the French 
but a poor compliment in praising as their best men those who fall 
short of their own aim and his achievement: “Il y a quelque chose 
de louche, de suspect, dans les louanges que prodigue aux poétes 
manqués un poéte réussi. Or, parmi tous les notres c’est 4 M. 
Sainte-Beuve, poéte manqué dont le temps a fait un critique réussi, 
que le poéte anglais adresse son hommage respectueux. Tl a eu 
mille fois raison d’étudier, d’apprécier, de louer cet illustre écrivain ; 
il n’a peut-étre pas eu tort de le suivre les yeux fermés lorsqu’il 
s’envole a tire d’ailes dans les nuages du paradoxe, de le croire sur 
parole quand il affirme qu’on peut étre grand poéte tout en échouant 
dans le champ poétique : pour moi, je préfére, soit dit en passant, les 
peintres qui sachent peindre, les médecins qui sachent guérir, les 
poétes qui font des vers. Passons-lui ces spécialités; ce n’est pas 
une raison d’affirmer qu’il ne saurait étre en France de meilleurs 
poétes que ces prosateurs, de plus forts travailleurs que ces lutteurs 
étiques, que ces génies tronqués. Quand on dénonce chez autrui les 
jugements saugrenus, les bétises réciproques de l’esprit insulaire et 
provincial, il faudrait se garder par exemple de ranger au niveau 
des grands poétes les talents délicats, de prendre pour des Keats les 
Maurice de Guérin, pauvres belles Ames étiolées, douces et fréles 
petites fleurs effeuillées en pleine éclosion. Ces roses pales, ces 
pousses maladives, ont bien leur charme et leur parfum, valent bien 
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la peine qu’on les arrose et les recucille; mais on ne tresse point 
avec celles-la les grandes couronnes poétiques.” 

The gentle pupil of Lamennais is to Mr. Arnold what the lesser 
celandine was to Wordsworth : he has unearthed a new favourite, 
and must have some three or four who will love his little flower. It 
were churlish and foolish to refuse; the small petals are fresh and 
dewy, the thin stem bends and sways with a sylvan grace. But it is 
something too much to hold up a bit of pilewort as the rose of 
Sharon ; it provokes one to deny the poor blossom a place among 
flowers at all: it is indecorous and ludicrous. The “Centaur” is 
really so fine and graceful a little study, there are really such delicate 
and distinctive touches of expression and feeling, such traces of a 
bright clear sense of beauty and charm and meaning in nature, that 
it was but just, when the man was well dead and could get no good 
of it and no harm, to praise him without grudging, and pick up his 
leavings as a windfall. A place in the cabinet of M. Sainte-Beuve 
was no more than his desert. But the place which Mr. Arnold 
assigns him is reserved for men far other than this tender dreamer: 
five minutes of their life outweigh five centuries of such lives as his; 
one breath of the common air of their spirit would burn up the little 
tremulous soul as with fire. No tender Semele, but the queen of 
heaven alone, can face and enjoy the lightning of heaven. Of the 
contact of mortal and immortal, ashes are the only fruits. In Keats 
there was something of the spirit and breath of the world, of the 
divine life of things; in Guérin there was hardly a soft breathless 
pulse of fluttering sympathy ; here was the anima mundi, made flesh 
once more in the body of a divine interpreter such as all great poets 
must be after their kind ; there was the animula vagula, blandula, of a 
tentative, sensitive, impressible nature; full of little native pieties 
and sincere little sensibilities, amiable and laudable enough. But the 
demigods of our kind are not cast in such clay as that. M. Sainte- 
Beuve knew better than Mr. Arnold what was the rank and what the 
kindred of their foster-child when he called him a latter-day Lakist. 
If we must needs find him kinsmen among English poets, he may 
take his stand as a subordinate in the school of Gray’ or the house- 
hold of Cowper. With them he had some good things in common ; 
his letters, if less worth reading than the best of theirs, have the 
same frank delicacy and gentle play of personal sentiment applied to 
the landscape or the hearthside, and couched sometimes in choice 
and excellent words. But Keats, of all men born the ablest to hold 


(1) I am here reminded to ask in passing how Mr. Arnold, who says of Gray that he 
never used the popular metre of his century, came to forget his admirable fragment of 
a didactic poem in the ten-syllable couplet; and tempted, while on this ground, to 
appeal against the judgment which ranks him as a poet above Collins, the man of all his 
age, it seems to me, who had most in him of the pure and high and durable spirit of 
poetry. ‘The overture of his Ode to Liberty is worthy of Coleridge or Shelley ; Gray’s 
best ode by its side is somewhat hard and thin. 
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his own with nature, and translate her gods into verbal incarnation; 
Keats, who was at once the lyrist and the lyre of that nature, the 
priest and the altar of those gods ; more than all other poets receptive 
and passive of her influences and forces, and more than all other 
poets able and active to turn them all to a divine use, to transfigure 
them without transformation, to attune all colours and attemper all 
harmonies ; whose power upon these things, whose gift of transfusion 
and expression, places him apart from all in his sovereign command of 
nature, able to do for nature what in his own day Shelley could not 
achieve nor Wordsworth attempt ; above all Greece and all Italy and 
all England in his own line and field of work; to push forward as a 
competitor with him in that especial field of work where all the 
giants and all the gods of art would fail to stand against him for an 
hour, a man who in his own craft could not use the tools that lay 
ready to his hand—who was nothing (it seems) if not a poet, and 
could not as much as prove himself a poet by writing passable verse 
at all; this is a madness of mistake explicable and excusable only as 
the error of a foreign and provincial judgment. Any stanza of 
“Thyrsis,” any fragment of “ Callicles,” would outweigh in point of 
“ natural magic ” all Guérin’s work, even were his thoughts clothed 
in the beauty of verse instead of the prettiness of prose; to weigh 
against it the entire work of Keats, or any such single poem as the 
‘‘Qde to Psyche,” or that to a “Grecian Urn”—poems which for 
perfect apprehension and execution of all attainable in their own 
sphere would weigh down all the world of poetry—is inexpressibly 
impossible. 

Sweeping aside all this accumulated panegyric, we may discern 
the modest attraction of Guérin’s little plot of ground, with its 
borders of crocus and snowdrop ; though the gardeners have done their 
best to kill them with hothouse fumes and water-pipes and bell-glasses. 
As to his first posthumous patroness—he belongs to the breed of 
suckling poets who live on patronage premature even when posthu- 
mous—I must say with another critic, ‘Madame Sand n’est vrai- 
ment pas heureuse en poétes;” great and excellent as she is, their 
contact is not good for her. Assuredly the one aspiration of Guérin, 
his one desire that “a stronger soul would bow down to his weaker 
spirit,” has since his death been somewhat too much fulfilled. A niche 
in the Sainte-Beuve collection is his due; but not the homage of 
George Sand and Matthew Arnold. His sister and he had in effect a 
certain distinction, they had graceful tastes and tunable minds: 
without distinction there cannot be genius; but there cannot be 
genius with nothing else—a man cannot live on air because he 
cannot live without it. Mr. Arnold would set them as stars in 
heaven, Jucida sidera ; their little lights will hardly burn the night 
out, but meantime they shine well enough for children to watch them 
twinkle and “wonder what they are.” Without a glimpse of genius, 
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without more light or strength of spirit than many others unknown, 
Mile. de Guérin shows always a beautiful and admirable soul; her 
diary and her letters ave more than usual of the lovely and loving 
qualities of good women, true sisters and gentle wives, faithful and 
fervent and worthy to receive again the lavish love they give; they 
never would come forward, they need never be thrust forward, as 
genius or as saint. The immortal women in either kind—St. Theresa, 
St. Catherine, Vittoria Colonna, Mrs. Browning, Miss Christina Ros- 
setti—belong to a different world and scheme of things. With one 
verse or one word of theirs any one of these could have absorbed and 
consumed her, as a sunbeam of the fiery heaven a dewdrop of the 
dawning earth.' Nor, to repass for an instant from the personal to 
the religious question started from this cover by Mr. Arnold, is it 
just or rational to oppose to her delicate provincial piety the coarsest 
and ugliest form of English faith. There are graceful as well as 
loathsome forms of Protestantism, loathsome as well as graceful 
forms of Catholicism: probably the balance is about even. The 
Christ of Clapham is an ungracious god enough; the time is not 
fruitful of gods in any degree adorable; but the Christ of Mont- 
rouge? Exeter Hall is not a wise or lovely oracle; but what of 
Saint-Acheul? Is there any more of grace, of light, of culture or 
sweetness, under the banner of M. Veuillot than on the staff of the 
Record? There lies the question ; not between Languedoc and Mar- 
gate. Against the best of one creed it is but fair to set the best 
of another; against the worst the worst. As to culture, sanity, 
power of grasp and reception, Mlle. de Guérin hesitating at the 
brink of Hugo is assuredly as pitiable as any Puritan shuddering on 
the verge of Shakespeare. 

Again, Mr. Arnold has a fond faith in the French Academy and 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes which is nothing short of pathetic ; 
he seems actually to take them at their own valuation. The too 
outspoken critic before cited ventures to express in ribald phrase his 
wonder that such a pair of “ hoarse and haggard old temptresses ” 
{vieilles tentatrices haves et rauques) should play the part of Delilah 
to the scourger of Philistines. Not, as he adds, that he would 
impugn the venerable maiden reputation of their hoary hairs ; but 
such as they are, “ces étranges séductrices ont failli couper de leurs 
ciseaux émoussés les cheveux au Samson anglais. Déja son engoue- 
ment a manqué l’aveugler. Aux yeux de M. Arnold, l’amour a 


(1) If you would see the note of distinction between religious genius and religious 
talent, compare with any of Mlle. de Guérin’s idyllic effusions of gracious piety, fresh 
and sweet in their small way as the dusk and the dew, the great new-year hymn of 
Miss Rossetti, ‘‘ Passing away, saith the world, passing away,” so much the noblest of 
sacred poems in our language that there is none which comes near it enough to stand 
second ; a hymn touched as with the fire and bathed as in the light of sunbeams, tuned 
as to chords and cadences of refluent sea-music beyond reach of harp and organ, large 
echoes of the serene and sonorous tides of heaven. 
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_ refait a l’Académie une virginité; il est tout prét a épouser sa 


Marion, a préner ses quelques appas émérites, a faire courber toutes 
les tétes anglaises devant cette Dulcinée 4 quarante. Il est l’amant 
fougueux du bon sens, l’apétre échauffé de la froide raison, l’avocat 
furibond du godt sain.” This is not a fair or clear judgment ; it is 
indigested and violent and deformed in expression; but it shows, 
as in a cracked and blurred mirror, the reflection thrown upon other 
minds by Mr. Arnold’s act of homage in the outer courts of the 
Philistine temple: for thither he has unwittingly turned, and there 
has bent his knee, as no Frenchman could have done who was not a 
Philistine born and baptised and branded to the bone with the 
signet of the sons of Dagon. We may grant that the real office of 
an Academy should be—what the nominal office of this Academy 
is—culture and perfection of intelligence, elevation of the general 
standard of work, the average of mind and taste and sensé which 
precludes absurdity or aberration, and ensures something of care and 
conscience among the craftsmen of literature. Greater work an ideal 
Academy could hardly undertake, for greater work would require 
the vivid and personal advent of genius; and that, I presume, it 
could hardly undertake to supply. But has the actual Academy 
done this? Whom has it controlled, whom has it impelled, who 
but for such influence would either have gone wrong or failed to go 
right? whom at least among men really memorable and precious? 
Has it constantly done homage to the best ? has it constantly rejected 
or rebuked the worst? Is it to the Academy that we owe the sound 
judgment, taste, temperance of the French prose classics whom 
Mr. Arnold eloquently extols? Did not the great Richelieu, its 
founder, set in motion the still virgin machinery of his engine against 
the greater Corneille? What was Moliére in its eyes? and what 
was not Boileau? Where now are its great men, in an age for 
France so fruitful of literary greatness? Does it include one of high 
and fine genius besides Mérimée? and do the rest of the sacred 
forty respect in him the official antiquary or the faultless writer on 
whose dawn Goethe looked out and prophesied overmuch? There are 
names indeed still greater on its rolls, but you do not see appended to 
them the academic title. Once for all, waiving its mere theories and 
reserving its mere pretensions, let us inquire if in effect it now does, if 
it ever has done, if it ever will do, any real and good service whatever to 
pure literature? The advice which Mr. Arnold gives by implication 
to his English audience, while preaching on the text of academies, 
is precious and necessary in itself, if the mass of English literature now 
current or floating is ever to. be in any measure elevated or purified ; 
but the selection of text is merely fantastic, the process of deduction 
vicious and baseless. This double impression was made on me by 
the lecture when I heard it delivered at Oxford; I have read it 
since more than once, and the impression is strengthened and deep- 
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ened. It is possible to start from some incongruous or ignorant 
assumption and yet proceed to speak words of truth and soberness ; 
the sermon may be useful and noble though the text be strained and 
misapplied. For the Revue des Deua Mondes I have as earnest a 
respect as Mr. Arnold; so far from regarding it, with the eyes of 
irreverence and ribaldry, as an old lady of pleasure, a Delilah of dan- 
gerously gay repute, the ideas of pleasure or gaiety are the last I 
should associate with a name so justly venerated, a fame so sound 
and round and solid. Rather would I regard it, as the author of 
“‘ Mademoiselle de Maupin ” used to regard virtue in the days which 
found him unambitious of academic eminence, with such eyes as turn 
towards a fond and watchful grandmother. It is dangerous to ruffle 
the robe of that dowager. But I cannot regard her bosom as a safe 
pillow for the yet unshorn head of a Nazarite champion. Too many 
of the uncircumcised Philistines lie in wait for him slumbering in the 
lap of M. Buloz. Are there not giants among them, and the sons of 
the old giant, all of them children of uncircumcision? and the least 
of these has twice the thews and seven times the wit of the heavy- 
headed horny-eyed English Philistine. Some of them there are that 
sleep with their father Goliath, and some abide to this day ; and the 
acts of them. past and present, and all that they did, and their might, 
are they not written in the books of the Revue des Deux Mondes? There 
is M. Gustave Planche, the staff of whose spear was so very like a 
weaver’s beam; there is M. Armand de Pontmartin, a man of great 
moral stature, having on every hand six fingers to fight with, if 
haply he may give the flesh of poets to the fowls of the air and to 
the beasts of the field; there is M. Louis Etienne, who lately laid 
lance in rest against me unoffending in championship of the upper 
powers. Since the time of Goliath it has been a holy habit and tra- 
dition with the Philistines to curse “by their gods””—-which indeed 
seems the chief utility of those divine beings. 

The comparative culture and relative urbanity of responsible criti- 
cism—qualities due to no prescription of academic authority, but in 
part to natural sense and self-respect, in part to the code of habitual 
honour, which rather impels than compels a man to avow his words 
and his works—these qualities, which preserve from mere contempt 
even the Philistines of French literature when we turn from them to 
their English fellow-soldiers, have I suspect blinded Mr. Arnold to 
the real colours under which they also serve. As yet however they 
have not made a prey of him; Delilah has merely woven the seven 
locks of the champion’s head with the web and fastened it with the 
pin ; he has but to awake out of his sleep and go away with the pin 
of the beam and with the web. But next time he goes to Gaza, and 
sees there the Academy, he must beware of going in unto that siren, 
or in the morning he may find the gates too heavy to carry off. We 
may trust, indeed, never to find him there eyeless at the mill with 
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slaves ; but it is no good sign that he should ever be blind of this eye 
or deaf of that ear,—blind to infirmities on this side, or deaf to 
harmonies on that. I write not as a disciple of the dishevelled school, 
“ romantique a tous crins ;” all such false and ‘foolish catchwords as 
the names of classic and romantic, I repudiate as senseless, and 
revere form or harmony as the high one law of all arts. It is because, 
both as poet and critic, Mr. Arnold has done the service he has in 
the front rank of an army which finds among us few enough of able 
recruits, that I grudge in him the least appearance of praise or dis- 
praise unworthy of his rank and office. Otherwise he would be as 
welcome for me as another Englishman to deny the power and variety, 
the supple sweetness and the superb resources of French verse in its 
depths and heights of song; as welcome to ignore the higher and 
enhance the minor merits of a foreign literature ; to mistake for the 
causes the effects of these minor merits, which in their turn become 
(as in this case of the Academy) causes of grave error and defect, 
weakening where they should strengthen the hands and eyes they 
have in training. But in a child and champion of the light the 
least obliquity or obscurity of vision is to be noted as dangerous. If 
to any one these seem things of minor moment, to a poet such as he 
is they cannot ; to him they must be more serious than to another. 
‘We owe him too much to keep silence here, though we might allow 
-as harmless such graceful errors of pastime or paradox, as the faith in 
‘Oxford which will not allow that she has even “ given herself to the 
Philistines ;” the beauty of the valley of Sorek has. surely blinded 
him to the nation and nature of the Gazites and Ascalonites who 
-dwell there. Both here and in the Academy there may be a pro- 
fession, a tradition of culture, of sweetness, urbanity, loyalty to the 
‘light; but where are the things themselves? By their fruits ye 
-shall know them; and what are these? In them both, if not of 
fhem, there may be good men and great; are such their leaders? or 
were ever such their types ? 
“*Not here, O Apollo! 
Are haunts meet for thee ; 


But where Helicon breaks down 
In cliff to the sea.” 


There, and not in the academies or the market-places of the Philis- 
tines, for peace or war; there, where all airs are full of the breath, 
and all fields of the feet of the gods; where the sea-wind that first 
waved the wet hair of one sea-born moves now only the ripples that 
remember her rising limbs ; where the Muses are, and their mother. 
There is his place, who in such a place long since found Circe 
feasting and heard Apollo play; there, below the upper gléns and 
well-springs of the Centaurs, above the scooped sea-shelves and 
flushing sands of the Sirens. Whatever now he say or do, he has 
been and will remain to us a lover and a giver of light; unwittingly, 
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by impulse, for pure love of it; and such lead further and lighten 
otherwise than they know. All conscious help or guidance serves 
us less than unconscious leadership. In his best words there is often 
a craft and a charm; but in his best work there is always rest, and 
air, and a high relief; it satisfies, enlarges, refreshes with its gool 
full breath and serenity. On some men’s nerves the temperature 
strikes somewhat cold; there are lungs that cannot breathe but in 
the air of a hothouse or a hospital. There is not much indeed of 
heat or flame in the Vestal or lunar light that shines from this 
hearth ; but it does not burn down. His poetry is a pure temple, a 
white flower of marble, unfretted without by intricate and grotesque 
traceries, unvexed within by fumes of shaken censers or intoning of 
hoarse choristers; large and clear and cool, with many chapels in 
it and outer courts, full of quiet and of music. In the plainest air 
played here there is a sound of sincerity and skill; as in one little 
Requiescat, which without show of beauty or any thought or fancy 
leaves long upon the ear an impressure of simple, of earnest, of 
weary melody, wound up into a sense of rest. We do not always 
want to bathe our spirit in overflowing waters or flaming fires of 
imagination ; pathos and passion and aspiration and desire are not 
the only springs we seek for song. Sorrows and joys of thought 
or sense meet us here in white raiment and wearing maiden crowns. 
In each court or chapel there is a fresh fragrance of early mountain 
flowers which bring with them the wind and the sun and a sense of 
space and growth, all of them born in high places, washed and waved 
by upper airs and rains. Into each alike there falls on us as we turn 
a conscience of calm beauty, of cool and noble repose, of majestic work 
under melodious and lofty laws ; we feel and accept the quiet sovereign- 
ties of happy harmony and loyal form, whose service for the artist is 
perfect freedom: it is good for us to be here. Nor are all these 
either of modern structure or of Greek; here is an Asiatic court, a 
Scandinavian there. And everywhere is the one ruling and royal 
quality of classic work, an assured and equal excellence of touch. 
Whether for Balder dead and the weeping gods in Asgard, or for 
the thought-sick heart-sore king of a weary land far east, blinded 
and vexed in spirit with the piteous pains and wrongs of other men, 
the same good care and wise charm of right words are used to give 
speed of wing and sureness of foot to the ministering verse. The 
stormy northern world of water and air and iron and snow, the mystic 
oppression of eastern light and cruel colour, in fiery continents and 
cities full of sickness and splendour and troubled tyrannies, alike 
yield up to him their spirit and their secret, to be rendered again in 
just and full expression. These are the trophies of his work and the 
gifts of his hand; through these and such as these things, his high 
and distinct seat is assured to him among English poets. 
ALGERNON CHARLES SwWINBURNE. 








THE WHITE ROSE. 
Cuarrer XXXYV. 


TIGHT SHOES. 


Atas! that the misery of those pinches, proverbially unsuspected 
save by the wearer, should be confined to no particular style of 
thaussure, but prove as insupportable under satin sandal as water- 
proof boot. I doubt if Cinderella herself was thoroughly comfortable 
in her glass-slippers, and have always been persuaded that she 
kicked one of them off while leaving the ball-room, partly in 
excusable coquetry, and partly because it was too tight! With 
handsome Mrs. Vandeleur too, the White Rose of my story, the 
metaphorical shoe pinched very closely during the height of the 
London season in which Hyacinth earned his immortality as a 
race-horse by winning the Ascot Cup. It was a shoe, moreover, 
possessing the peculiar property of misfitting chiefly on Monday 
mornings, at monthly intervals, when she paid her household 
accounts, looked into her expenditure, and found that even her 
liberal fortune was insufficient to make both ends meet. This incon- 
venience might be accounted for in many ways. The prettiest house 
in London is not likely to be hired at a low rent; good taste in 
furniture cannot be indulged without lavish expenditure; if people 
insist on giving charming little dinners of eight two or three times 
a week, cooks’ wages and wine-merchants’ accounts soon run into 
units, tens, hundreds, not to mention “bills delivered” by poulterers, 
pickle-makers, and purveyors of good things “round the corner ;” 
high-stepping horses are seldom attainable under three figures, and 
Mr. Barker, as indeed his name would seem to imply, opens his mouth 
rather wide when he builds, repairs, paints, varnishes, or otherwise 
refits the carriages he turns out so effectually. Add to these luxuries 
of life such necessaries as bonnets, ball-dresses, bracelets, and other 
jewellery to wear or give away; take boxes at the Opera, and join 
water-parties at Richmond whenever the whim seizes yourself or 
friends; be careful to abstain from nothing that charms the fancy 
or pleases the eye; never pay your bills till the end of the second 
year, and I will take upon me to predict you will soon find the shoe 
so tight, that the difficulty is how to get it off at all. 

What a pretty little shoe it was with which Mrs. Vandeleur 
kicked away the footstool under her writing-table, ere she rose to 
refresh herself with a look in the glass, after poring over her accounts! 
‘What a beautiful face she saw there, pale indeed, and with its hair 
pushed far back after an hour’s bewildering study, but lit up by a 
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smile that it had not shown for years, that reminded even herself of the 
Norah Welby winding silks on the lawn at Marston, under the sum- 
mer lime-trees, long ago! 

“It’s a bore too!”’ she murmured, “ and what I hate is being mixed 
up in money matters with a man. But I can always manage some- 
how, and then, poor fellow! I like to think I have made him tolerably 
comfortable. How he must wonder! and it’s too nice of dear fat Dolly 
to manage it all so cleverly. Gracious! that reminds me, the fancy- 
ball is to-morrow, and I’ve never written to Jane!” Soshe sprang 
back to her table, bundled the pile of accounts into a drawer, where 
it would take at least an hour’s work to arrange them for inspection 
on some future occasion, and spreading a sheet of note-paper, smooth, 
sweet-scented, and crested with a monogram like a centipede, scrawled 
off the following effusion :—‘“I am in despair, darling, about 
missing you—I waited at home all the morning, and begin to fear 
now some bother has prevented your getting away. I have heaps of 
business to talk over, but long to see you besides on your own account, 
that you may tell me all about yourself—we shall meet to-morrow, 
so nobody must find out you came here so lately—the disguise is 
perfect ! and I am sure will answer our purpose. Are we not dread- 
fully deceitful? but when people pry, and gossip, and try to sound 
one’s servants, it seems all fair. Don’t answer, please! it might 
create suspicion—Ever your loving Norah Vandeleur.”” While she 
signed her name, Miss Tregunter and luncheon were announced 
simultaneously. Mrs. Vandeleur pushing the note hastily aside, ran 
out to meet her friend on the stairs, and turn her back for that meal, 
which is, with ladies, the most important in the day. 

So down they sat in the pretty dining-room, to demolish roast 
chicken and light claret, while they talked volubly of their own doings 
and their friends, with as little reserve as if Robert Smart, and his 
confederate, faultlessly powdered, were a couple of mutes; or the 
portly butler, who condescended to pour them out their wine (wonder- 
ing the while how they could drink such thin stuff), was ignorant of 
all social scandal, and averse to disseminating it, betraying thereby 
but a superficial acquaintance with the character of that domestic. 
Presently, Jane Tregunter, eating jelly with grapes stuck in it, and 
wearying perhaps of others’ love affairs, began gradually to work round 
in the direction of her own. “You'll go, dear,” said this young lady 
affectionately, “ you promised, and I know you are to be trusted. I 
shouldn’t like to be disappointed, I own. You see I——TI’ve never 
been at a fancy ball.” 

“‘T was writing to you about it when you arrived,’ answered Norah : 
“‘now I may tear my letter up, for it don’t matter. Disappoint you, 
* dear! Why should you think I would? I’ve done everything about 
the dresses—I’m certain nobody. will know us. You've no idea what 
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a difference powder makes, and it’s so becoming! IT shall be very 
much surprised, Jane, if somebody don’t collapse altogether. I think 
to-morrow will be an eventful evening.” 

‘“‘ Patches, and a pink satin petticoat,” mused Miss Tregunter, “ it 
does sound very pretty, Norah ; but nobody will look at me,” she added 
honestly enough, “ if we’re both dressed alike.” 

“That is your modesty !”’ answered Mrs. Vandeleur heartily. “I’m 
an old woman you know, now, and my staunchest admirers are getting 
tired of me. Even Mr. Egremont has deserted my standard this 
season. Don’t you think so, Jane ?” 

Jane blushed, and looked pleased. Perhaps it was not exclusively 
love for her hostess that made her so happy in Mrs. Vandeleur’s house. 
The latter was an old and sincere friend of Dolly’s—no rival, though 
sometimes feared as such for an instant at a time, and a capital go- 
between. Miss Tregunter swallowed her jelly, wiped her mouth, and 
walked round the table to give the White Rose a kiss, an operation 
witnessed by Robert, who entered at that moment to change her plate, 
without eliciting the slightest token of surprise. 

“You’re very good to me, Norah,” said she affectionately, “and I 
think you guess something. I’m not sure whether your guess is right, 
but I don’t mind telling you I should not be angry if it was—what 
makes you think, dear, that somebody,—well—that Mr. Egremont will 
be at the fancy ball?” 

“‘ Because I’m not blind, my dear,” answered Mrs. Vandeleur ; “no 
more is he—I think he is quite right, and I think you will be quite 
wrong if you snub him. Depend upon it he’s worth a dozen of the 
other one!” 

Miss Tregunter looked puzzled. “‘ What other one ?” she asked; “do 
you mean Mr. Burton, Norah ? don’t you like Mr. Burton ?” 

On the tip of Mrs. Vandeleur’s tongue was a frank disclaimer, but 
she remembered, with a twinge of dissatisfaction, how this gentleman 
had of late been concerned in several money matters on her account— 
how he had made bets for her at Tattersall’s, gambled for her in rail- 
way shares, and speculated with her money or his own, she was not quite 
sure which, in one or two unremunerative ventures east of Temple 
Bar; also, how they met continually in public, while he called at her 
house nearly every day, so she could not consistently give vent to the 
truth, which was that she wished him at the bottom of the sea. 

“Like him, dear,” she repeated with a hesitation so foreign to her 
usual frank outspoken manner as to puzzle Miss Tregunter more and 
more; “ Well, I like him, and I don’t like him. I think he’s very 
disagreeable sometimes, but then you know he’s such an old acquaint- 
ance—I’ve known him so long, and he’s exceedingly obliging— 
altogether——” 

' “Norah, dear,” interrupted her friend, with unusual energy, “you 
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won't be affronted at what I’m going to say. I’ve often wanted to 
speak about it, but I never had courage. Take my advice, and keep 
clear of Mr. Burton. I don’t know the world so well as you do, but 
I know him. He makes up to me, dear, awfully! and I hate him for 
it! It’s only because I’ve some money. I'll tell you how I found that 
out some day. So different from the other. Norah, dear, don’t be 
angry! People are beginning to talk about you and him. Aunt 
Margaret told Theresa you were in love with him, and even deaf old 
Lady Baker made her repeat the whole story, and said she knew there 
was some truth in it, for he was never out of the house. I was so 
angry I could have thumped them, Theresa and all! I thought I’d tell 
you, and if you’re offended I shall cry for a week—there! And if he 
knew it, I do believe he’d poison me in a strawberry-ice to-morrow 
evening ; there’s no crime that man would stick at, if he was sure of 
not being found out. Hush! talk of the—Dandy! Now Ill run 
away, dear—you’re not angry, I see—good-bye, darling, and take care 
of yourself.” 

So Miss Tregunter made her escape from the ground floor, while 
Mrs. Vandeleur went up-stairs, to confront the gentleman of whom 
her friend held so unflattering an opinion, in the drawing-room, to 
which apartment he had been shown by Mr. Smart, ere that well- 
drilled servant announced his arrival to the ladies below. For the 
first time in her life Norah met her visitor with some little feel- 
ing of vexation and constraint. Hitherto she had considered him 
a moderately pleasant but decidedly useful acquaintance, had ignored 
his selfishness, smiled at his vanity, and tolerated him contentedly 
enough ; but to-day, something in her woman’s nature rose in fierce 
rebellion against the assumption of intimacy, the affectation of more 
than friendly interest she was conscious he displayed. Every woman, 
I believe, likes to be made love to, until her heart is engaged elsewhere, 
and then, with a fine sense of justice, she turns round and resents as an 
insult the admiration hitherto graciously accepted as a tribute to her 
sovereignty. It is but fair, however, to say, that Norah had never 
yet detected’ in Mr. Burton’s manner anything warmer than the 
cordiality of long-established friendship. It was Jane Tregunter’s 
appeal that to-day, for the first time, put the possibility of his pre- 
sumption into her head, and she felt she disliked him extremely, 
although he had saved her so much trouble in business matters, nay, 
even although he had been educated by the same private tutor as 
Gerard Ainslie ! 

He came quickly across the room when she entered, masking, as it 
seemed, some confusion under a gayer manner than usual. ‘“ How 
well you look!” he exclaimed, taking her hand with a good deal of 
empressement. ‘“ You grow more beautiful every day. I came to talk 
business, and you put it all out of my head.” 
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She liked him none the better for the vapid compliment. It had 
not the ring of the true metal, and perhaps she would have valued it no 
more had it been sterling gold. Sitting down a long way off, she 
answered icily enough. 

“Tf you come on business, let us get it over at once, for my carriage 
is ordered in ten minutes. If you want to talk nonsense,” she added, 
thinking she was rather severe, “you are too late—Miss Tregunter 
is just gone, and it’s thrown away upon me.” 

“ Miss Tregunter,” replied the Dandy, in a tone of assumed dis- 
gust, “who would ever think of Miss Tregunter in comparison with 
you?” but observing a peculiar expression of scorn about Norah’s 
eyebrows, he added judiciously, “‘ My business will soon be over, and 
you can go for your drive. Here are the bills; you can look through 
them at your leisure. I am afraid, as a matter of form, I must ask 
you for a receipt.” 

She crossed to the writing-table. ‘How very odd!” said she rum- 
maging over its littered surface, “I’m certain I left it here. What 
can have become of it? Never mind. It isn’t wanted after all, for 
Jane has been—there’s the receipt, Mr. Burton. Is it dated 
right? I haven’t half thanked you for your trouble; and now tell 
me when do you think this money will have to be paid ?” 

He had turned away nervously while she was at the writing-table, 
but he forced himself to look her straight in the face. ‘“ When?” 
he repeated, “Why after Goodwood—we shall win a hatful of money 
on the Stakes, and I’ve let the Cup alone, because I don’t see my 
way. You’ve no idea what an interest I feel in the thing, now that 
I have a real inducement to success.” 

She felt she was in a false position, and she hated it. She knew 
she was deeply involved, and that it would take more than a year’s 
income to free herself from her obligations to Dandy Burton. It was 
provoking, irritating beyond measure, but not humiliating, because 
she had sacrificed her independence for his comfort, whom she must 
never. see again, but whom she still so dearly loved. “And if I lose 
at Goodwood,” said she pondering, “these people won’t wait?” 

“They must! theyshall!” answered the Dandy, vehemently; “don’t 
be anxious—don’t distress yourself, dear Mrs. Vandeleur, trust to 
me; there is nothing in the world I wouldn’t do for you !” 

She thanked him coldly enough. It was getting worse and worse, 
she thought. Her servant came in to say the carriage was at the 
door, and in common decency her visitor could stay no longer, but he 
bowed over her hand, when she wished him good-bye, till his lips 
almost touched it, and Norah’s sensitive perceptions detected in his 
manner a bold confidence, an assured air of success, that angered 
her to the core. Running up-stairs to put on her bonnet, she struck 
her clenched hand hard against the banisters, a display of temper 
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very unusual, and denoting that she was deeply moved. She gave a 
little sigh of relief though, when the street-door closed, and pro- 
ceeded calmly enough to make her afternoon toilette. 

Burton emerging on the pavement, took a paper from his pocket, 
and after reading it with rather a strange smile, bestowed it care- 
fully in his note-case. This paper had no address, but was written 
in Norah Vandeleur’s bold and somewhat straggling hand. 


Cuapter XXXVI. 
NON CUIVIS. 


Ir was getting late in the afternoon, and high time for the Park, 
if he meant to go there at all; so Mr. Burton straightened his waist, 
looked admiringly at his boots, and proceeded into the Park by way of 
Albert Gate, with that air of supreme indifference, and imperturbable 
equanimity affected by his order towards sundown. No wonder a 
frank jovial manner is so highly appreciated in London; no wonder 
the free, kindly, energetic character called a “ cheery fellow ” should be 
so popular. Refreshing as it is raré, his pleasant greeting puts you in 
good humour with yourself, with him, with things in general, with 
the score of friends in particular, whom you had almost voted a 
minute ago the twenty greatest bores in the world ! 

But the Dandy’s “ form,” as Lord Cotherstone would have said, was 
hardly good enough to admit of his being perfectly natural; it was 
his custom therefore to intrench himself in an impenetrable and rather 
contemptuous reserve, which imposed on the public and answered its 
purpose remarkable well. Mediocrity, you see, if you will only be 
proud of it, cultivating it assiduously like any other advantage, 
possesses a certain inert force of its own. Everybody knows people 
accept you for what you say you are worth, and if you never attempt 
to succeed, of course you need never fail. It is so easy then, and so 
agreeable, sitting far back amongst the equestrian benches, to criticize 
the gladiators in the arena below, depreciating this one’s courage, and 
that one’s bearing, and the wretched fighting of a third, inferring, by 
implication, how much better you could do it all yourself, were it but 
worth while to try. Something of this principle had carried Burton 
hitherto successfully enough through the world in which he moved. 
Walking up the Ride now, well-dressed, well-looking, well-mannered, 
he obtained his full share of bows and smiles from thorough-bred 
women sweeping by on thorough-bred horses—of familiar nods, and 
“‘ how-d’ye do’s” from lords, guardsmen, light-dragoons, and dandies 
of various calibres ; but none of the ladies looked back at him, after 
they had passed; none of the men hooked him familiarly by the arm, 
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and turned him round to walk him fifty yards in the direction they 
were themselves going, for the mere pleasure of his society. 

He saw Lady Featherbrain’s bay horse stand with its head over 
the rails, at least a quarter of an hour, while its beautiful rider argued 
and gesticulated and talked with eyes, hands, shoulders, and chignon, 
at a dried-up, wizened, sunburned man, leaning on an umbrella to 
listen imperturbably while he smoked a cigar. When Burton 
passed, he took off his hat, as in duty bound, and her Jadyship, who 
couldn’t, for the life of her, help looking at every man as if she 
doted on him, smiled sweetly in return; but that was all. What 
was there in Jack Thoroughpin, thought the Dandy, thus to mono- 
polize the prettiest woman in the Ride? He was anything but good- 
looking ; he was past forty ; he was ruined ; but he remembered hear- 
ing one or two strange reckless escapades of which Jack had been the 
hero. It was quite true that he jumped into a life-boat last winter, 
when none of the crew would volunteer ; and though he had spent 
two fortunes, had they not both been sacrificed at the shrine of an 
unwise, unhappy, and impossible attachment? There was a vein 
of pure gold, no doubt, underlying the crust of worldliness round 
Jack Thoroughpin’s heart; and Lady Featherbrain was woman 
enough to find it out. 

So Burton walked on pondering, till a little farther up the Ride he 
met young Lord Glaramara, a man with whom, for many reasons, it 
would have suited him to have been on the most intimate terms. 
Glaramara’s shooting in Westmoreland, his stable at Melton, his 
drag in London, his cook, his cellar, his hospitality, were all irre- 
proachable. He was buying yearlings, too, and seemed keen about 
racing, but as yet not a feather had been plucked from the pigeon’s 
wing. A more eligible friend could not be conceived, and it was 
provoking that he should pass the Dandy with no warmer greeting 
than a careless nod, his whole attention engrossed by the-man with 
whom he was walking arm-in-arm—a fat man, with a white hat, a 
red neckcloth, no gloves, and, yes,—he could not be mistaken—a 
cotton umbrella! having, moreover, as he bitterly reflected, no 
earthly merit, but that he once made a good speech in the House of 
Commons, and was the best racket-player in England. 

It took more than one downward glance at his own faultless attire 
to restore the Dandy’s equanimity after this last shock ; nor was he 
yet in the best of tempers, when he came face to face with his old 
companion, Dolly Egremont, leaning back against the rail, smoking 
in short nervous whiffs, while he glanced uncomfortably from side to 
side, with an anxiety and pre-occupation quite foreign to his usual 
air of good-humoured content. 

This, you see, was Miss Tregunter’s day for riding, at five o’clock, 
and Dolly was watching to see her pass. The vigil seemed in many 
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respects to partake of the nature of-a penance. People in love are 
sometimes very happy, I believe, but their normal state is, doubtless, 
one of considerable worry and restlessness, best described by the 
familiar expression, Fidget ! 

He was glad, though, to meet the Dandy. These two had kept 
up their boyish friendship, and it is due to Burton to say that although 
he would not have hesitated at sacrificing Dolly to his own interest, 
he liked him better than any of the acquaintances he had made later 
in life. 

Mr. Egremont seemed not only more abstracted, but graver than 
usual. ‘I am glad to find you here, Dandy,” said he, removing the 
cigar from his mouth. ‘I wanted to talk to you about an old friend 
of ours. We must give him a lift between us.” 

“TlidoallIcan. Have a weed.” 

Burton accepted the proffered refreshment, lit his cigar, and nodded. 

“It’s about poor Jerry,” continued Dolly, still glancing from side 
to side for the flutter of a certain blue habit on a chesnut horse, but 
warming to his subject nevertheless. 

«What do: you think ?  He’s turned up. He’s in London. I’ve 
seen him. You’ve no idea how he’s altered. Poor Jerry! Whata 
good-looking chap he used to be when we were at Archer’s. Don’t 
you remember Fanny What’s-her-name?—the girl at the mill. 
Well, here he is, after knocking about all over the world. He hasn’t 
a shilling. We must do something for him.” 

The: Dandy had,listened with as little expression of interest as if 
they had been talking about the weather, smoking —— the while. 
He roused himself now to observe languidly— 

“How? I don’t see why—what do you propose todo? ” 

“We musn’t let him starve,” replied Dolly indignantly. “TI 
thought you and I between us might make some sortof provision 
for him in the meantime, till we can get him employment.” 

“ As a crossing-sweeper, do you mean?” asked Burton. “I don’t 
believe I’ve interest even for that. _Goas low as you will, the supply 
seems greater than the demand.” 

‘* Every door is barred with gold, and opens but to golden keys, 
Still, I don’t despair. Ill think it over, if you please,” 
replied Dolly musingly. ‘Well, you'll help him, at any rate, if 
you can.” 

To promise costs nothing, so Burton readily engaged himself thus 
far, and Dolly. proceeded in more hopeful tones— 

“I knew I could count upon his old friends. After all, people are 
much better than the world gives them credit for. I could tell you 
of one who has behaved like a trump, only I am not sure whether I 
ought, and perhaps she wouldn’t like anybody to know.” 

Honest Dolly, admiring it extremely, was burning to trumpet forth 
Mrs. Vandeleur’s generosity to the world in general. 
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“She!” answered Burton. “Ah! if it’s a She have no scruples. 
Never keep faith with a woman, nor break it witha man. That’s 
the fundamental principle that holds society together. I tell you, my 
dear fellow, they like being deceived. Hang me, if I don’t think they 
like being shown up! At least they always seem to do it for them- 
selves if you’re too cautious todo it for’em. Out with it, Dolly; 
who’s the Lady Bountiful ? ” 

“T know you don’t mean what you say, and I feel safe in telling 
you,” answered Dolly, “because you are one of us. It’s Mrs. Van- 
deleur, Dandy. That’s the best woman in Europe! ” 

“There are not many to choose from,” answered Burton, in his 
most imperturbable tones, and keeping down with an effort the ex- 
pression he feared would rise to his face, as of one who had just been 
dealt “four-by-honours” in his hand. “ Let’s take a turn amongst 
the carriages, Dolly. I can’t see from here whether any of our 
admirers have arrived or not.” So speaking he linked his arm in 
his friend’s, and the two sauntered leisurely across the Ride towards a 
double line of carriages drawn up under the trees. 

Dolly was nothing loth. He had watched like a patient deer- 
stalker long enough in one place, and thought it time to change his 
post. Also, he was a little angry—men always are when dis- 
appointed—because chance had been against him to-day. With the 
noble sense of justice and logical sagacity peculiar to the position, he 
blamed Miss Tregunter severely for missing him in a crowd of five 
hundred people, convinced that she could have changed her whole 
sentiments and forgotten him in the twelve hours that had elapsed 
since he saw her last. 

So absorbed was Mr. Egremont in such uncomfortable reflections, 
that he was nearly ridden over by the lady of his affections herself, 
who was looking for him, truth to tell, on the footway, and, quick- 
sighted as women generally are in such matters, failed to detect him 
immediately under her horse’s nose. He thought she did it on purpose, 
and turned pale with vexation, leaving the Park forthwith, and 
excusing himself to his friend, by pleading the necessity of dressing 
for an early dinner. Burton, on the contrary, had observed the 
whole performance, puffing tranquilly at his cigar the while, resolved 
to take advantage of this, as of all other chances in the game. Watch- 
ing, therefore, the turn of the tide, he stopped Miss Tregunter, as she 
drifted back, so to speak, with the ebb, walking her horse listlessly 
in the direction from which she had started, and wondering in her 
heart what had become of Dolly Egremont. 

You see, though these young people had made no actual assigna- 
tion in so many words, there had been a sort of tacit agreement that 
they should meet at this hour in this place. Their attachment, too, 
had bloomed to that degree of maturity at which jealousy has already 
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been kindled, while mutual confidence is not vet established ; so, 
mistrusting each other considerably, they spent a good deal of time 
unpleasantly enough, attributing unworthy motives to the necessary 
and commonplace doings of daily life. 

Miss Tregunter, reining up the chestnut horse to converse with her 
professed admirer, Mr. Burton, felt sufficiently piqued at Dolly’s 
fancied negligence to punish herself and him at one stroke; so she 
affected great pleasure in thus meeting the Dandy, and beamed down 
on him from her ascendancy of fifteen hands and a half with a fasci- 
nating coquetry, that, like the rest of her sex, she could put on as 
easily as a double lace veil. 

The Dandy accepted all such advances with laudable equanimity. 
He believed them only his due; but in the present instance he 
“meant business,” as he called it, and responded more warmly than 
usual. Straightening her horse’s mane with a caressing hand, he 
looked up in her face, and regretted, mournfully, that “she had 
dropped her old friends, and he never saw her now.” 

“ Whose fault is that?” replied the lady. “I suppose you don’t 
expect me to drive down to White’s and ask those stupid waiters if 
Mr. Burton is in the club. Be quiet, Tomboy !”—for Tomboy, whisk- 
ing his well-bred tail, was kicking sharply at a fly behind his girths. 
-—‘“ No, I’m like the fairy in the song, ‘ those that would see me must 
search for me well.’ ” 

“T thought fairies were ugly old women on crutches,” answered 
the Dandy. “ You’ve not grown very ugly yet. Well, ‘ gui cherche 
trouve,’ I suppose. Shall you be in the Park to-morrow ?” 

“To-morrow?” repeated Miss Tregunter. “Certainly not. To- 
morrow’s Sunday. I don’t believe you can count the days of the 
week. But I shall ride on Monday at twelve; and as I know you 
can’t get up till two, my movements need not affect you one way or 
the other.” 

So saying, Miss Tregunter cantered off, a little ashamed of herself, 
as well she might be, and wishing, before the chestnut was settled in 
his stride, that she had not allowed pique so to get the better of her, 
as to make her disloyal, in word or manner, for one moment, to the 
man she loved. 

Burton looked after her, whistled softly, smiled, shook his head, 
put his cigar in his mouth again, and strolled on. 

“T believe that would be my best game now,” he said to himself. 
“She really is a catch ; there’s such a lot of ready money. I always 
thought she liked Dolly best till to-day. But there’s no accounting 
for their fancies, and I might win on the post after all! And yet— 
and yet—if I could have the pick of the basket, and need only 
please myself, it’s not you, with your red cheeks, Miss Janey, that I 
would choose.” 

I need hardly say the Dandy was not romantic, and a sentiment, 
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so foreign to his practical nature, died out almost as soon as it arose, 
long before he could reach the vision from which it took its birth. 

That vision was but the glimpse of a pale proud face in a light 
transparent bonnet, looking like a pearl of great price among its 
surroundings, making them seem but mosaic and tawdry jewellery in 
comparison. A face such as passes before weary, wicked, world-worn 
men in their dreams, reminding them in its beauty of the purer, 
holier feelings their waking hours never know; of love, and hove, 
and trust, of the “better part” they put away in wilful blindness 
long ago, and can never share again. 

It fleeted swiftly by, that winsome delicate face, in an open carriage 
with a pair of high stepping horses, driven by a body-coachman, 
portly in girth and rubicund of aspect, well worthy of the name, to 
be drawn up ina shady spot under the elms, whereto the Dandy 
picked his way jauntily, for whether she encouraged him or not, it 
was worth while to appear before the world on terms of easy intimacy 
with handsome Mrs. Vandeleur. 

The White Rose could not be long in any one place on a sunny after- 
noon without finding herself surrounded by a swarm of summer-insects. 
Half-a-dozen of the best-dressed and best-looking young gentlemen 
in the Park were about her carriage when the Dandy arrived. It 
stung her to the quick to observe that they all made way for him, as 
if he, forsooth, had a better right than others to monopolize her 
society and engross her conversation ; she bowed, therefore, with 
marked coldness, and turned her head to talk to a pretty boy, fresh 
from Eton, on the other side of the carriage. 

But the Dandy thought he had got more than one pull over her 
now, and determined she should feel it, so he laid his hand on her 
arm to arrest her attention ; and, regardless of the angry gesture with 
which she shook it off, observed in a tone of confidential intimacy— 

“T have just heard something that concerns us; I want to talk 
it over with you, as soon as possible.” 

She turned a very haughty face upon him while she replied — 

“ More business, Mr. Burton? I should have thought you and I 
had bored one another enough for one day. I can answer for myself, 
at least !” 

The listeners could not forbear smiling, and the late Etonian 
laughed outright.. Two hours after he told his neighbour at the 
Blues’ mess, how “It was a regular ‘nose-ender’ for the Dandy, 
and he was glad of it!” | 

Burton lost his temper for once, and his vantage-ground with it. 

“Tf you choose to trust me with your business matters, Mrs. 
Vandeleur,” said he, shortly, “I must talk them over with you. I 
have spent three mornings in the City on your affairs, within the last 
fortnight, so you see the trouble is not all one way.” 

“Don’t be afraid,” she retorted scornfully, “ you shall be paid 
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your commission. Half-a-crown in the pound, I think, isn’t it? 
Sir Henry, will you kindly tell my coachman to go home.” 

But before that thoroughly respectable servant could start his 
horses, Burton had recovered himself, and fired a parting shot. 

“Don’t think I mind the trouble,” said he, calling up a most 
affectionate expression of countenance, and leaning well into the 
carriage. ‘ After all, we’re partners, are we not? We must stand 
or fall together, and your interests are the same as mine! ” 

I am afraid Mrs. Vandeleur shed some bitter tears that evening 
before she went to dress for dinner. She had plenty of courage, the 
White Rose, and seldom gave way, but she longed for somebody to 
cherish and protect her now, somebody who would not have suffered 
her to be placed in such a false position, somebody whose voice used 
to be music, his glance sunshine, his presence safety. It was cruel, 
cruel to think she ought never to see him now! 





CuarteR XXXVII. 


SHINING RIVER. 


Gerarp had been working hard for some weeks, so the play was’ 
nearly ready for rehearsal. He was very sick of it too, and began to - 
think he owed himself a little relaxation. Money matters, also, were 
no longer so difficult a subject as formerly, thanks to the supplies - 
received from an unknown source through Dolly Egremont. That 
gentleman, while professing and indeed displaying great interest in 
his former fellow-pupil, obstinately declined to furnish the slightest 
clue to the discovery of his benefactor, and Gerard, with an enforced 
philosophy, made up his mind he had better sit down contented to 
enjoy “the goods the gods provided.” 

Dolly too had determined upon taking a day’s pleasure over and 
above his ordinary allowance in the week. He was restless and pre- 
occupied, therefore more prone than usual to excitement. A state of 
hot water was quite foreign to his easy-going habits, and made him 
uncomfortable ; more, it made him unhappy. 

Miss Tregunter seemed a puzzle that grew day by day more diffi- 
cult to explain. Her honest admirer, unskilled in the ways of women, 
could not make head or tail of her behaviour. He remembered long 
ago, how pleased she used to be when they met, how frank and 
cordial was her manner, how unrestrained her mirth. Now she 
never seemed to look him straight in the face. She avoided him in 
company, and appeared actually afraid to be left alone with him. 

Afraid! And he would have laid down his life for her with 
pleasure on any door-step in London! So he argued that she was 
tired of him, offended with him, hated him, and in this hasty con- 
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clusion, showed, I think, considerable ignorance of those intricate 
channels he had undertaken to navigate. 

Now, Dolly, who apart from the influence of his lady-love was an 
open-hearted convivial fellow enough, had given an entertainment 
some few weeks before to the members of his company at the 
Accordion—an entertainment which, beginning with a dinner and 
ending with a dance, had afforded unlimited satisfaction to those 
invited; but unfortunately some half dozen of the corps had been 
prevented from attending, by a summons to assist at the private 
theatricals of a great lady twenty miles from London. 

Miss Carmine, Mr. Belgrave, with certain other dramatic celebrities, 
had thus missed their share of the manager’s hospitalities, and Dolly 
thought he could not do better than invite these absentees to a quiet 
little entertainment at Richmond, where they might enjoy sunshine, 
scenery, eating, drinking, smoking, boating, and flirting, to their 
heart’s content. It was a good opportunity, he told Gerard, for the 
author to become acquainted with some of those talented individuals 
who were to clothe the sketches of his brain in living reality, and 
insisted on his being present. 

Gerard Ainslie, after much debate in his own mind, had resolved 
to devote that particular day to another peep at Mrs. Vandeleur. 
He hungered, poor fellow, to see her again, nay, to feel the touch of 
her hand, to hear the sound of her voice once more, and he had 
hardened his heart to go and call upon her at her own house. For 
this purpose he dressed himself as well as his now replenished 
wardrobe would admit, and leaving the Richmond question open, 
proceeded early in the afternoon to knock at her door, devoutly hoping 
the summons might not be answered by his former acquaintance, 
Mr. Robert Smart. So far, fortune favoured him; the portly 
butler, who was on the eve of stepping round to his club, kindly 
informing him that Mrs. Vandeleur was “not at home,” and adding, 
in the plenitude of his good-humour, the further statement that 
“she had gone down to Richmond, and wouldn’t be back till the 
evening.” 

To Richmond! He hesitated no longer. Shutting his eyes to its 
obvious improbability, he even cherished a hope that he might find 
her one of the party he was about to join. For a moment life looked 
as bright as when he was nineteen, and in less than an hour he had 
torn off half his return ticket, and was running like a boy up the 
wooden steps of Richmond station. 

At the Castle he asked for Mr. Egremont’s party, and was ushered 
on to the lawn, where he found a bevy of sauntering, over-dressed 
ladies, waiting impatiently for dinner, but nothing like Norah’s 
stately figure, and pale beautiful face, look where he would. 

His heart turned sick, this rough, gold-digging adventurer, like 
some weak girl disappointed in her silly romantic dream. What a 
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sham it all looked! Even the golden sunshine and the sparkling 
river seemed to partake of the foil and tinsel and gaslight of the 
stage. 

“We had almost given you up, Gerard,” said Dolly’s cheerful 
voice, as his host emerged on the lawn from one of the side-rooms 
and took him kindly by the arm. “ Dinner’s just ready. This way, 
Mrs. Golightly. This way, Miss White. Belgrave, bring up 
the rest of the ladies. Ainslie, will you sit by Miss Carmine ? 
Take the covers off, waiter—turtle—all right! Shut that door and 
put the lemon on the table. Mrs. Golightly, clear, or thick ? 
Have both!” 

Gerard, recovering his equanimity, glanced round the table at his 
new friends. Miss Carmine, sitting next to him, was not half so pretty 
as he expected, and a good deal older than she looked on the stage. 
Lydia Goddard and Jessie White seemed merry, sparkling girls, with 
more than their share of comeliness, but Mrs. Golightly, who sat 
opposite, oppressed him from the first with sensations of astonish- 
ment and awe. Somebody must have told her she was like Mrs. 
Siddons, and her dignity of manner was, in consequence, crushing. 
The mére noble, as French people call it, was obviously her part, and 
very well she played it, even while eating whitebait at a Richmond 
dinner. 

Actors and actresses seem the only artists who are never ashamed 
of “talking shop.” They glory in their profession, and why should 
they not? Miss Carmine, stealing a good look at Gerard, and 
approving of what she saw, soon embarked on the favourite subject. 

“So you’re writing us a play, Mr. Ainslie,” said the accomplished 
actress, her features waking into beauty when she spoke. ‘You see 
we know all about it. You men can’t keep a secret, clever as you 
think yourselves.” 

“T’m only proud you should take an interest in it,” answered 
Gerard, courteously. “I wish I could write something more worthy 
of the acting. 

Lydia Goddard looked up from a lobster rissole, and Jessie White 
desisted from her occupation of making faces at Mr Belgrave. There 
was something in the tone of his voice that was sweet to a woman’s 
ear, and they acknowledged the charm, just as Fanny Draper had 
acknowledged it to her ruin and his, long ago. 

Even Mrs. Golightly bent her brows on him with qualified 
approval. 

“Tt is a responsibility, young sir,” said the stately lady. “I am 
glad you acknowledge its gravity. Our time and talents are too 
precious to be wasted on the vague wanderings of incompetency. 
Said I well, mine host ?” 

“Of course you did,” answered Dolly, waking up from a brown 
study, for he too felt the oppression of Mrs. Golightly. 

112 
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‘‘ Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
That never to himself hath said, 
An actor’s part becomes his bread. 


I’ve seen a good deal of the manuscript, and like it. I can tell 
you, ladies and gentlemen, we haven’t had such a thing out for years. 
Waiter—champagne ! ” 

“ You’ve written a very effective part for me, I’m told,” said Miss 
Carmine aside, looking softly at her neighbour out of her eloquent 
eyes. ‘‘ You don’t know how grateful I am to people who take such 
pains on my behalf.” 

“T should think you could carry off the weakest style of writing,” 
answered Gerard gallantly, feeling nevertheless a little out of his 
element, ‘ you need only come to the front and say boh! to him, to 
make a goose of the wisest of us.” 

“‘ That’s nonsense,” observed Mrs. Golightly in imperial tones, but 
Miss Carmine would not hear her, and turned with a pleased face on 
the host. 

“T like the idea of Violante immensely,” said she, fixing Dolly in 
his turn with a charming smile, “it’s exactly my style, you know; I 
quite long to begin studying it.” 

The manager fidgeted uneasily in his chair. He was in trouble 
already about this confounded drama, which he had accepted, after 
all, only to do Gerard a kindness. If the American actress came 
over, of course she would insist on playing Violante; then Miss Car- 
mine would take huff, and there was sure to be a row! “ It’s not all 
beer and skittles managing a theatre,’ thought Dolly, but he held up 
his glass to be filled, and looked as pleasant as he could. 

“‘ You’ve got some nice words for poor me, haven’t you, Mr. Ainslie,” 
said Jessie White, imploringly and coquettishly too, from the other 
end of the table. 

“ And I’m to be a page, in blue and white and spangles!” added 
Miss Goddard, clapping her hands with innocent glee, like a child of 
five-and-twenty, as she was. “ Belgrave has been telling me all about 
it. Mind you give me plenty of business, there’s a good fellow, and 
as close to the foot-lights as you can !” 

“ve done my very best for both of you,” answered Gerard, bow- 
ing over the glass in his hand, “and I can alter your parts till they 
fit you like your dresses,” he added, congratulating himself that he 
had not written a word for either of them, the while. : 

“Isn’t he a duck?” whispered Jessie White to Miss Goddard ; and 
“ Ain’t you a goose ?” answered the practical Lydia. “Why, Jessie, 
you little idiot, he’s old enough to be your father !” 

Mrs. Golightly cleared her voice protentously. 

“T have yet to learn,” said she, glaring at the hapless author, “how 
far Mr. Ainslie has sacrificed the interests of art to the paltry exi- 
gences of our modern school; to what extent the dialogue, the 
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situations, the characters, and the plot tend to develop our object in 
the abstract idea of tragedy. What, sir, do you conceive is our object 
in the abstract idea of tragedy ?” 

This was a poser for Gerard. Fortunately Mr. Barrington Belgrave 
came to his rescue. 

«There isn’t a morsel of bad business in the whole of it,” said he, 
dogmatically ; “‘ every one of us from first to last has enough to do 
and to spare. No claret, thank you, Mr. Egremont,—coffee ?—if you 
please. Mrs. Golightly and ladies, may I ask your keyind permission 
to indulge in a cigar ?” 

As soon as smoking began, it was but natural that the little party 

should adjourn to the lawn, and break itself up into small knots of two 
and three. Jessie White and Lydia Goddard, after an ineffectual 
pounce at the author, contented themselves with Mr. Belgrave and 
a grave man, hitherto very silent, who was great in low comedy. 
Mrs. Golightly secured the manager, and Gerard Ainslie, as being 
in a certain sense the lion of the party, fell to the lot of Kate 
Carmine. 
' She seemed pleased with the arrangement, conversing volubly and 
pleasantly enough, while they walked round and round the gravel- 
walk ; her companion puffing thoughtfully at his cigar, and thinking 
how fragrant was the scent of the June roses, how fair the tinted 
glories of the evening sky—how calm and tranquil the broad river, 
glowing in a crimson flush of sunset; how full of tender memories, 
and vanished hopes, and longings for the impossible, that parting hour, 
which may well be called “the sweet of the summer’s day !” 

What a world it might have been! And here he was, after a 
noisy dinner, talking London scandal with an actress ! 

She seemed to know everybody, and all about everything that was 
going on. She was amusing too, and related with considerable fun 
the last scrape into which Lady Featherbrain had inadvertently 
fallen, the domestic difference between the Ringdoves, and Mrs. 
Ringdove’s unanswerable reasons for insisting on a separation, the 
late bill-discounting business brought to a climax by Hyacinth’s 
winning the Ascot Cup, with the names of half a dozen noblemen and 
gentlemen, extremely pleasant people, and particular friends of her 
own, who were likely to disappear in consequence. 

A light breeze sighed through the elms on the other side of the 
river. Miss Carmine was seized with a romantic desire to make a 
little expedition on the water. 

“Mr. Ainslie,” said she, in her most winning accents, “don’t let 
us waste such a heavenly evening; the train is not till ten. Why 
shouldn’t you pull—I mean, scu//—me about a little before we go 
back to London ?” 

“Willingly,”’ answered Gerard, ready to go up in a balloon, or 
do anything anybody proposed, now that he had finished his cigar. 
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“Down these steps, Miss Carmine. Take care of your dress in 
the mud—one foot on the thwarts—sit in the middle—that’s it! 
Never mind the rudder; we don’t want it, nor the waterman. 
Hand us that right-hand scull. That’s a smart chap! Now shove 
off!” 

Thus, by an energetic push from a one-eyed boatman, the light 
skiff, with an end of Miss Carmine’s scarf trailing over the side, was 
fairly launched on the bosom of the Thames. 

“Am I quite safe?” smiled the actress, and it was marvellous 
how much of beauty she could call at will into her smile. “Can 
I trust myself with you, Mr. Ainslie, or shall we both come to 
grief?” 

He answered with. pardonable vanity, and perhaps more literally 
than she expected— 

“T have pulled a whale-boat in the Pacific and paddled a canoe on 
Lake Huron. You needn’t fear an upset, Miss Carmine. I could 
swim with you, I believe, from here to London Bridge if the tide 
served !” 

“What a life yours must have been!” said the lady, appearing 
deeply interested; “‘so exciting, so romantic! I am so fond of ad- 
venturers and adventures! I wish you would tell me all yours.” 

“What, from the beginning?” answered Gerard, sculling lustily 
against stream. ‘‘ You are prepared, then, to stay out all night? 
I’ve had a good many years of it. I’m an old man now.” 

“Old!” expostulated Miss Carmine. “ Why, you’re barely thirty ” 
—reflecting that she herself was a good bit past that age. “No, just 
give me a rough sketch of your life. It amuses, it instructs me! 
When did you go abroad? What made you leave England? Was 
it—was it—disappointment ? ” 

She looked down after she spoke, and watched the ripple of the boat 
through the water. It was very prettily done—very prettily indeed. 
What Gerard might have replied we shall never learn, for a hoarse 
voice at the very nose of his boat shouted, not uncivilly, to know 
“‘where he was a-comin’ to?” And a scull, shifted as quickly as 
his own, allowed another skiff to glide past them down-stream, with 
about eighteen inches interval. In that boat, pulled by an ancient 
mariner of Teddington, sat a lady and gentleman. The pale face of 
the former flashed upon Gerard Ainslie’s eyes like a vision, for it was 
none other than Mrs. Vandeleur! Not altered—no, except that it 
seemed to him more beautiful than ever—not altered by a single line 
from the Norah Welby of Marston, from the ideal of womanly perfec- 
tion and purity and grace that he had carried in his heart through 
all those years of toil, danger, sorrow, and privation. He had hoped 
to see her to-day—but not like this. 

Had she recognised him? He could not tell. The boat sped so 
fast down-stream under the waterman’s long, powerful strokes, and 
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the twilight was already darkening into night. Nor had he identified 
her cavalier, who was stooping at the moment to arrange a cloak or 
cushion at her feet. The whole thing was so instantaneous that but 
for his companion’s remark he might have been persuaded fancy had 
played him false. 

“That’s a case, I imagine,” said Miss Carmine, not observing her 
oarsman’s discomposure, or attributing it, perhaps, to the violent 
exercise. ‘They call her a beauty, too, still; but what they can see 
in her I can’t for the life of me make out. She’s much too tall, looks 

orrid disdainful, and as pale as a ghost.” 

“She ? who ?” asked Gerard, slackening his efforts, and preparing 
to put the boat about for a return. 

“Why, Mrs. Vandeleur,” answered his companion; “I thought 
you knew her by the way she stared. She’ll know us again at any 
rate.”" 

“ And the gentleman ?”’ asked Gerard in a choking voice, backing 
water vigorously with one scull the while. 

“ Oh! that was Burton,” answered Miss Carmine; ‘“‘ Dandy Burton, 
they call him. I suppose.they’ll get married, those two; and I’m 
sure it’s time they did. They’ve been talked about long enough.” 

It was indeed no other than Gerard’s old fellow-pupil whom he 
thus met so unexpectedly with his unforgotten love. The White 
Rose had been persuaded to join Lady Billesdon’s water-party that 
day at Richmond, and they had all gone up the river in different 
four-oars, skiffs, and wherries, to visit the roaring cataract at Ted- 
dington Lock. Here, however, two young ladies, protesting they 
were “bad sailors,” insisted on returning by road; and the con- 
sequent change of arrangements. compelled Mrs. Vandeleur, unless 
she wished to appear both rude and ridiculous, to make the homeward 
voyage with Mr. Burton. The two felt the calm of the summer 
evening, the influence of the quiet lovely scene. Her silence and 
abstraction did not escape the Dandy’s notice, who flattered himself 
he had at last succeeded in making an impression, which he was 
careful not to disturb by loquacity or interruption. Neither of them, 
therefore, volunteered a remark on the boat they had so nearly run 
down, and they hardly exchanged a syllable till they reached the 
place of disembarkation, when they observed simultaneously that “ it 
was a beautiful evening; they had spent a pleasant day ; it was high 
time to order the carriages;”’ and so parted for the night. 

Gerard, too, pulled his freight back to Richmond, sad and silent, 
as the “ wordless man” who brought the Dead Lily of Astolat to the 
lordly towers of Arthur’s royal palace. Miss Carmine could not make 
him out; but recollecting her own undoubted charms of person, 
manner, and conversation, accounted for his insensibility to all three 
by a fit of indigestion, the result of rowing too soon after dinner. 

G. J. Wuyre MELVILLE. 
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“To those among us whose love for Art is something more than mere 

dilettanteism, in whose lives Art is something more than the recreation 
of a few spare hours of the year, there is much that is discouraging 
in the position and prospects of painting in England. It is.im- 
possible to overlook the total want of understanding that subsists 
between the general public and the better sort of artists. A painter 
of original power and high aims works in these days under manifold 
disabilities: his art, possessing novelty, strength, ambition, is caviare 
to the general; the press sneers, the public shrugs its shoulders and 
passes on; no one attempts to sympathise with him or meet him half 
~way. He struggles in the cold shade of popular neglect and critical 
antagonism ; and one of three things happens. Either he relapses 
into obstinacy, insists on his own specialty, and works no longer for 
an unappreciative public, but with crotchets confirmed and eccen- 
tricities abnormally developed, for such patrons only as can sympa- 
thise with his art; or he loses heart, renounces his natural bent, 
surrenders to dominant Philistinism, and produces what the common- 
place public will buy ; or else—what we have seen more than once 
happen in recent times—a gust of fashion, a veering of the popular air, 
brings him from unmerited neglect into exaggerated favour: he is 
flattered not more discreetly than he was before reviled ; he rests on 
his laurels, over-values his success, and stops short on the road to 
excellence. In any event an artistic gift is wasted, an artistic 
treasure thrown away. 

In view of our national deficiencies in this kind, of the Pharaoh’s 
darkness in which most of us, on the esthetic side of our nature, are 
groping, it is earnestly to be desired that those to whom the gift of 
artistic insight is given should do their best to effect some rapproche- 
ment between painters and public. It is earnestly to be desired that 
we should have our eyes opened to the radical qualities and purport 
of the better and neglected art of the day, that we should be led 
towards the light by teaching and criticism—so far as it may be 
possible for these to lead us towards the light. 

I would not be understood as expecting too much from enlightened 
criticism. Criticism, discreet and sympathetic, may do something ; 
but it cannot do very much. I am only pleading for such discretion 
and sympathy as shall help us to appreciate, from the stand-point 
merely of hand-to-mouth enjoyment, the art-faculties actually born 
in our midst. A great artistic epoch, a national and vital art, we 
probably cannot have or hope for at present; but that is no reason 
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why we should waste the best we have. A national art worthy to 
be so called must be, as Mr. Ruskin has said; the efflorescence of the 
national mind and life. And in our present undecided, anarchic 
state of national life, with our antagonistic aims and creeds, our total 
want of unity and unanimity, no such art is possible. Thus Auguste 
Comte, to the same effect: “No emotions are fit subjects for art 
unless they are felt deeply, and unless they come spontaneously to 
all. When society has no marked intellectual or moral feature, 
art, which is its mirror, can have none either. And although the 
esthetic faculty is so innate in us that it can never remain inactive, 
yet its culture becomes in this case vague and objectless.” To the 
Greeks and the Italians, in the two great artistic epochs of the 
world, a set of emotions thus spontaneous and unanimous was sup- 
plied: to the Greeks, by their anthropomorphic polytheism, linking 
itself intimately on the one hand with their patriotism, on the other 
with their love of nature; to the Italians, by a religion still more 
engrossing and homefelt,; modifying equally the inner affections of 
the individual and the outward aspects of the community. Of course 
there are other conditions—of race, of polity, of natural‘ aptitude— 
on which success in art depends, and which cannot be discussed 
here. But we may safely affirm that there will be no consummate 
art until there shall be a nation possessing, over and above those 
other conditions, a unanimous vitality and a set of spontaneous 
emotions that shall hold the place in men’s lives that was once held 
by the theologies of Greece and medieval Italy. This being the 
case, it none the less behoves us, as it seems to me, to make the most 
of whatever good art we have, whatever is produced, under the 
adverse circumstances of the time, that will satisfy our love of beauty 
and cultivate our sense of perfection. 

In using the formula which defines art as the Idealisation of Fact, 
with the cultivation of our sense of perfection for its object, I would 
especially insist on the force of the latter clause. I would affirm 
that beauty should be the one paramount aim of the pictorial artist. 
Pictorial art addresses itself directly to the sense of sight; to the 
emotions and the intellect only indirectly, through the medium of 
the sense of sight. The only perfection of which we can have direct 
cognizance through the sense of sight is the perfection of forms and 
colours: therefore perfection of forms and colours—beauty, in a 
word—should be the prime object of pictorial art. Having. this, it 
has the chief requisite; and spiritual, intellectual beauty are con- 
tingent on this, are something thrown into the bargain. It is true 
that the two kinds of beauty will not often be in divorce; since 
the painter who has the keenest sensibility to form and colour will 
generally have the passion and the intellect to add the other kind of 
beauty. Nevertheless expressional art without beauty neglects the 
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essential law ; beautiful art without expression fulfils this, though it 
loses the contingent value belonging to passion and intellect. 

To judge by the standard of beauty two pictorial schools that 
achieved, each in its way, the utmost suecess—the school of Diirer 
and the school of Titian—does not the essential superiority of the 
Venetians lie in this, that they had the sense of beauty, while the 
Germans had only the instinct of the picturesque? The beauty of 
colour was to the Venetians what the beauty of form was to the 
Greeks ; they felt and reproduced whatever was lovely, harmonious, 
majestic, in the world about them; the Germans felt and reproduced 
whatever was striking, salient, characteristic, and thus, in spite of 
their earnestness and manliness of feeling, just fell short of the 
supreme end and consummation of Art. 

A survey of contemporary English painting with reference to this 
standard, to the pursuit or neglect of beauty, has this drawback, that 
it must place in the same category what is worst and what is best in 
its kind,—the misdirected work which is also feeble and a failure, 
and the work which, though misdirected according to the standard of 
beauty, is yet successful after its kind. But considering that the 
failures in this kind outnumber the successes, and find equal accept- 
ance with the public (beauty being the one quality most systemati- 
cally overlooked alike by painters and purchasers), such a classification 
will answer its purpose, will serve to bring into relief the error of the 
vulgar estimate, and to show in what devious ways much of our 
English art is wandering. 

Taking first the art which, neglecting beauty, fails to fulfil the law 
of its existence, we shall find that nearly all the popular painting of 
the day falls into this division. The kinds of painting at present 
most popular may be classed roughly into the Domestic and the Anec- 
dotic. In these we have the mimetic faculty occupying itself with 
the more or ‘less picturesque accidents of common existence, the aim 
of the painter being to ilustrate for purposes of amusement or edifica- 
tion, and without reference to beauty. Domestic art has again many 
subdivisions ; of which the two chief are perhaps what may be called 
the Bucolic and the Philoprogenitive. The former is a favourite 
product of our school. The humours of “ facetious bumpkins ” 
may be studied in the works of Messrs. Webster, Hicks, Nichol, 
and others; the more sentimental side of rustic life, with its 
pathos usually sadly travestied, in those of Mr. Faed and his weaker 
followers. All these painters seek primarily for incident or expres- 
sion ; beauty of forms and colours is left almost or entirely out of the 
question. When painters of kindred subjects resolutely seize and 
bring out the beauty, and that before all things, which is to be found 
in the phases of rustic life, the bucolic becomes idyllic, and we have 
such work as that of the Frenchmen, Jules Breton and Moreau. The 
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division which I have called philoprogenitive comprises all those 
studies of babyhood and nursery incident, so popular and so sure of 
a market, in which all the subtler essence and fugitive grace of the 
childish nature is lost, some casual and trivial aspect of it caught and 
vulgarised. This kind of art hits a weakness that is peculiarly 
British—a weakness that causes much amusement to our friends 
beyond the Channel. French critics are never tired of making 
merry at the expense of Paterfamilias and his troop of “bébés roses;” 
English painters are never tired of appealing to his sympathies and 
insisting on the blessedness of the man whose quiver is full. Messrs. 
Cope, Horsley, Sant, and many others of less name, are distinguished 
in this department; while Mr. Hayllar’s two pictures in the Royal 
Academy exhibition of this year, “‘ Now den, all turn and see me 
dump,” and “Miss Lily’s Return from the Ball,” are central 
examples of the class. It is to be feared, with all reverence for an 
exceptional genius, that Mr. Millais has fallen in too readily with 
this appetite of the public. His child-pictures, possessing the beauty 
belonging of course to bright cheeks and bright garments, are little 
but powerful renderings of the obvious externals of infancy, with 
its appurtenances of clothes or bedclothes. Mr. Archer’s works, again, 
with all their dexterity, miss the true grace of childhood in seeking 
first for character and costume. As a contrast to all these, Mr. W. 
Richmond’s very lovely portraits of children may be cited. Mr. A. 
Hughes, too, with a poetic feeling not free frem affectation, has 
sought for beauty in both the above divisions of Domestic art by 
flinging over his works a glamour of their own—a purpureum 
lumen not easily definable, and possessing a peculiar charm. 

Passing over other varieties of domestic work, as the fashionable, 
the religious, the amatory, we come to the wide field of Anecdotic 
art. Anecdote, for pictorial purposes, may be divided into the anec- 
dote contemporary and the anecdote historical: and in both regions 
Mr. Frith reigns supreme. Of modern subjects his “‘ Margate Sands,” 
“Derby Day,” and “ Railway Station” are colossal specimens, nine- 
teenth-century epics after their sort; in which neither beauty nor 
attempt at beauty was possible ; in which the painter has caught and 
emphasised, with much dexterity of arrangement and handling, some 
salient features of the coarser English life of our day. And with 
the mirror thus held up to its collective nature, the public has been 
delighted beyond measure ; for this it has turned its back on works 
aiming at and attaining beauty, such as might help to cultivate the 
as yet extremely latent sense of perfection that is within it. Of the 
anecdote historical the same artist’s picture of the present year, 
“The Last Days of Charles II.,” is a prominent example. With 
more of theatricality, in character and costume, it falls as wide of the 
beautiful as his scenes of modern life. Leading producers in this 
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walk of art are Mr. and Mrs. Ward and Mr. Elmore; among younger 
painters, with very various degrees of artistic style and feeling, Messrs. 
Yeames, Hodgson, Pettie, and Orchardson. Mr. Calderon, with his 
sobriety of manner and healthy completeness of conception, ranks 
high among this class of painters. But to those who make light of 
anecdote, who prefer invention to illustration, and who above all 
things hunger and thirst after loveliness in art, no work of the kind 
can give much contentment. 

Another division of pictorial art, but which can hardly in these 
days be called popular, is the Academic. In it we see the mimetic 
faculty subjecting itself to arbitrary rules, and regarding objects 
through the eyes of other people. As Mr. William Rossetti has said 
in a recent volume, which contains much valuable criticism, it makes 
Raphael and the Greeks its basis instead of Nature. It has latterly 
fallen into discredit among us. It has been driven from the field by 
the spirit that animated pre-Raphaelitism, the spirit of fidelity and 
research. It sought to achieve a spurious dignity by empirical 
methods, to compass high art by rule of thumb, to transfigure nature 
without first observing her. Its chief surviving representatives are 
perhaps Messrs. Hart, Pickersgill, and, with certain modifications, 
Messrs. Maclise, Cope, Lejeune, and Frost. No doubt art of this 
order starts with the intention of finding beauty, or some phantom 
which it takes for beauty ; but it strays hopelessly from the true 
path towards its object. 

There remains yet another order of works to arrest us before we 
reach those which fulfil the true end of art by seeking beauty and 
ensuring it. This may be called, in spite of the apparent verbal con- 
tradiction, Scientific art. Its nature will be best understood by the 
light of an analysis of the artistic process which Comte has carried 
further and applied more fully than had been done before him. The 
artistic process is resolved by it into three parts or stages—lImita- 
tion, Idealisation, and Expression; parts mutually interdependent, 
and each as necessary as the others to the completion of a work of 
art. Further, to define them with reference to pictorial art :—Imi- 
tation will be the patient study, the subtle observation and faithful 
record of external fact which is the necessary basis of success, which 
can alone secure the accuracy of knowledge without which true Ideal- 
isation is impossible. Idealisation has to adapt, modify, and re- 
arrange the natural order with reference to beauty and fitness, to 
invent and create new fact by selection, comparison, and synthesis of 
recorded fact ; but always with such due subordination to the order 
of nature as is incompatible with imperfect observation of that order. 
Expression will be the language of the art—the process which em- 
bodies and interprets the idealised imitation of nature resulting from 
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the two former processes. Imitation, while it remains such, pure and 
simple, will be its own expression; but idealised imitation, having 
only a subjective existence in the mind of the artist, will require an 
adequate technic for its embodiment ; and this technic is what Comte 
calls Expression. Any weakening of the nexus between these parts 
will impair the efficiency of the process ; the suppression or neglect of 
any of the three will be fatal to the perfection of art. Yet such is the 
infirmity of our nature, that all but the greatest artists of the greatest 
periods habitually shirk one stage or other of the process, sometimes all 
three. In times like the present, when “the culture of the esthetic 
faculty is vague and objectless,” almost all our art is to some extent a 
failure; and we shall be best able to characterise the failure by detecting 
which it is of the three stages that has been shirked. Failures in the 
domestic and anecdotic walks of art usually involve a shirking of all 
three alike: the Imitation in such works will be inaccurate, the Inven- 
tion vulgar, the Expression inadequate. In Academical art the funda- 
mental weakness is in the first stage; the imitation is essentially 
false, an imitation of traditional types instead of observed facts ; and 
hence a spurious idealisation substituting empirical precepts for the 
ascertained order of nature.’ 

The art which I have called scientific is the very opposite of all 
this, is in great part a reaction from this. It has fallen into the 
contrary error, and occupied itself with Imitation, to the neglect of 
the not less needful stage of Idealisation. Much of the landscape 
art of the day falls under this head, in so far as it consists of the 
simple objective study of nature, and has for its aim the literal 
presentation of external fact with little rearrangement, little inter- 
position of the painter’s personality. The typical example of this 
class of landscape-art is furnished by Mr. Brett, around whose work, 
though with less hard insistence on the principle, groups itself that 
of Messrs. Anthony, Maccallum, Leader, and others; in fact, all the 
topographical landscape of the day. Among Academicians, Mr. 
Cook’s pictures are distinctly of the topographical order. Of the 
value of this class of landscape-art it is difficult to form an estimate. 
Its neglect of Idealisation stamps it with incompleteness ; that it 
may be called scientific proves that it is not essentially artistic. On 
the other hand, we must consider that England, nay, that Europe, 
has as yet produced only one great synthetic, poetic landscape 
painter; that Turner alone among landscape painters has carried to 


(1) This criterion is, of course, independent of the criterion of beauty. It is a 
criterion of positive success, but not of relative excellence. A picture, of which the 
aim is other than beauty, to be a success after its kind, demands the performance of the 
three parts of the process within such limits as the subject prescribes ; a picture of which 
the aim is beauty, demands their performance in pursuit of, and subordination to, beauty. 
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equal perfection the processes of Imitation, Idealisation, and Expres- 
sion. Turner did for the whole field of inanimate nature that which 
a few of the greatest imaginative painters have done for some small 
section only of humanity and its mental creations. His synthesis 
was as powerful as his analysis was far-reaching and complete. He 
combined the greatest amount of scientific truth with the greatest 
amount of suggestive charm, of enchanted mystery, of “the light 
that never was on sea or shore.” Weaker painters, not having the 
poet’s supreme gift of instantaneous insight, can get no farther than 
such accuracy of analysis as the scientific spirit imperatively demands 
of them: it requires their utmost effort to see and transcribe a 
reasonable amount of literal truth. I do not speak here of the per- 
functory, now almost extinct school of landscape painters, who slurred 
over their first stage, sought effect by short cuts, and dreamed of 
improving nature without first looking at her, in a manner analogous 
to that of the academic figure-painters above discussed. That school is 
feebly represented by a few elderly Academicians and water-colourists ; 
but the main strength of English landscape in our day (excepting 
the few painters who attempt synthesis and poetry, each in his own 
limited field, of whom Mr. G. Mason is by far the most eminent) 
lies undoubtedly in the topographical school. Nor shall we be 
disposed to esteem too lightly the works of this school when we con- 
sider the genesis of modern landscape-art. Modern landscape-art 
springs not so much from our increased love of nature as from our 
increased necessity for her. It is true that we fear the sterner side 
of nature less than our fathers did; it is not true that we love her 
softer side more. For homefelt delight in nature, for tender intimacy 
with fields and flowers and birds, no later poet can take rank beside 
our own Chaucer ; few later painters beside Benozzo Gozzuoli and 
the Florentines of the quattrocento. We have exchanged this minute 
and joyous sympathy for a conscious craving. Having banished 
nature from our life, and imprisoned ourselves in smoky wildernesses 
where beauty is not, we long painfully for the relief of sweet colour 
and pure air, for the comfort that is in clouds and mountains. It is 
chiefly because of its contrast with the feverish ugliness and unhealth 
of our collective existence—because of this and of the interest 
awakened by our new sense of law in the external world—that we 
take pleasure in contemplating the ordered loveliness and harmonious 
detail of nature unidealised. Hence, as importing into our homes a 
record and likeness of these, topographical art, though quite imperfect 
as art, has its own beauty and value. 

The influence of the scientific spirit is, however, much more mani- 
fest in art of which humanity is the theme; and most of all in the 
works of the early pre-Raphaelites, and of those who have carried 
out the early tendencies of pree-Raphaelitism. In fact, the scientific 
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spirit, coupled with the disgust of earnest men at academic preten- 
sions and their reaction from academic principles, constituted the 
very essence of pre-Raphaelitism. Pre-Raphaelitism was a recur- 
rence to first principles—an insisting on the importance of the first 
stage, the stage of Imitation. It was not free from the errors of a 
reaction; nevertheless its apostles, while hostile Philistinism was 
charging them with crudeness and ugliness, were on the strait 
way that leads to excellence, and were nearer to beauty than their 
opponents, who thought they could reach it by the broad road of 
traditional methods, and dispense with the needful basis of Imitation. 
The same earnest and remonstrant spirit that directed their modes of 
work directed also their choice of subject; and they fell into the 
natural mistake of over-emphasising their moral, of teaching and 
preaching at the expense, in the outset, of beauty. They were the 
most determined leaders, not without their share of British narrow- 
ness and doggedness, of that European movement in art which Mr. 
Rossetti designates as a universal increase of tendency towards 
Realism; and which is in fact an assertion, in accordance with the 
scientific spirit, of the importance of the neglected first stage of all 
art. Their methods have revolutionised English painting; their 
fixity and concentration of purpose scarcely survive, except, perhaps, 
in the works of Mr. Madox Brown; and he was not to be numbered 
among their original brotherhood. With all their excellences, the 
pictures of this artist fail to produce a sense of repose or to satisfy 
the love of beauty. Everything is too emphatic, too uncompromising, 
too voulu (to use a phrase of French critics). All considerations are 
postponed to the vigorous presentation of a scene, the energetic 
inculcation of a moral. A picture like the “Lear and Cordelia” 
in the last exhibition at the Dudley Gallery has its exact poetical 
counterpart in the ruggeder poems of Mr. Browning. It can afford 
no solace to our wsthetic sensibilities : it is rather a nut to be cracked 
by the intellect. A work, the appreciation of which demands robust 
mental exercise, can hardly lay claim to artistic perfection. We have 
here a type of pra-Raphaelite intensity in paths which its other 
professors have deserted. Of these Mr. Millais, to the misfortune of 
art, seems to have lost all earnestness whatever; he no longer cares 
to invent, and has few ideas to express. Consummate Imitation, 
it is true, he gives us, as no other painter can, and usually of 
things reasonably beautiful. Still, we may be allowed to regret the 
change by which, instead of “ Marianas,” “ Ophelias,” “‘ Huguenots,” 
we get, under the name of “Jephthah and his Daughter,” a study, 
however perfect, of a life-guardsman embracing an English girl in a 
ball-dress, two negroes, and more English girls in opera-cloaks in the 
background. Mr. W. Holman Hunt, again, after combining a con- 
siderable degree of beauty with didactic meaning in his religious 
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pictures, after realising the glories of Egyptian colour in his “ After- 
Glow,” seems to have relapsed into artistic incipience, and works 
painfully in the imitative stage on subjects so unbeautiful as “The 
Festival of St. Swithin ” and “ Il Dolce far Niente.” Ofthe whilome 
leaders of pree-Raphaelitism, Mr. Dante Rossetti is perhaps the only 
one who combines in just balance the passion for beauty with intel- 
lectual subtlety and executive mastery. And the name of this 
painter brings us from the realistic, didactic part of the sequel of 
pre-Raphaelitism, the art that seeks edification rather than delight, 
to the art that seeks perfection of forms and colours—the art whose 
aim is beauty. 

The restrictions that beset the seeker after beauty in these days 
press themselves upon consideration here. Wherever he turns his 
eyes upon his fellow-men he finds that they have abolished beauty 
as far as in them lies. The beauty of inanimate nature, and such 
beauty of form and feature as man cannot alienate, these are all 
we have left. In our external arrangements of cities, houses, 
clothes, furniture, ugliness and not beauty reigns supreme. Hence 
the painter, not of landscape, who makes beauty his aim, is forcibly 
repelled from contemporary subjects. Not for him the imperial 
richness and riant magnificence amid which the great Venetians 
lived. All, or nearly all, our successful pictures of modern subjects 
have been those in which beauty has been made subordinate to the 
presentation of a 7a%oc, the pointing of a moral; as for example, Mr. 
Millais’s “Rescue,” Mr. Hunt’s “ Awakening Conscience,” Mr. 
Brown’s “ Last of England.” Painters of the emphatic, didactic 
school may make contemporary life serve their turn; so may those 
of the domestic and anecdotic school ; but painters who are inspired 
by the love of beauty as a rule recoil from it. It may be that this 
is cowardice on their part. It may be that the first duty of the 
artist is to seize and enhance whatever suggestion of beauty, what- 
ever hint of perfection, he can find amid the blank. commonness of 
those with whom he lives, and to show contemporary men and 
women that their life has, after all, other aspects than are visible to 
the vulgar eye. But this is an up-hill task, and the élite of our 
painters, since the birth of English art, have, as I said, shrunk from 
it. Hogarth, indeed, in. whom the sense of beauty was strong, 
sacrificed this part of his nature to the still stronger attraction he 
felt towards his fellow-men, and (except in the case of a few por- 
traits) contented himself with such scraps of beauty as he could 
append to his satires and sermons. Reynolds and Gainsborough, in 
whom the sense of beauty was strong, restricted themselves to what- 
ever of inalienable beauty there was about them—to the charm of 
womanly comeliness, childish grace, and manly dignity. Blake and 
Stothard, in whom the sense of beauty was strong, lived wholly in 
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worlds of their own creation—Blake, by virtue of a genius that has 
had no fellow, in a visionary paradise of haunting dreams, of beauty 
and terror and spiritual raptures; Stothard in a milder atmosphere 
of idyllic suavity, of graceful, if somewhat feeble, purism. 

In like manner those contemporary artists whose aim, to judge by 
their works, seems t. be pre-eminently beauty, show one and alla 
leaning to other than contemporary subject; of these none has found 
so much acceptance with the general public as Mr. Leighton. His 
ideal is, in the main, the classical ideal. His choice of subjects has 
reference always to their capacity for beautiful treatment. A 
spectator seeking for moral teaching or dramatic energy in Mr. 
Leighton’s work will find neither: he may charge it with effeminacy 
and lack of backbone, with neglect of realism and uniformity of 
surface ; but he will find a voluptuous grace and pastoral repose of 
feeling, joined with an exquisite delicacy and monumental breadth of 
treatment, that together fall not far short of their aim of achieving 
the beautiful in art. Perhaps Mr. Leighton’s chief success has been 
his “Sicilian Procession” of last year, which had all his best qualities 
of sentiment, with extreme beauty of design and tenderness of 
colour. This year his “ Venus at the Bath” should, I think, receive 
all praise as a protest against extreme prudery, and a finely-felt 
attempt at the abstract treatment of female form. 

A younger painter than Mr. Leighton, and more essentially Greek 
in taste, is Mr. A. Moore, who first made his mark with a fresco of 
the “Four Seasons,” exhibited a few years ago in the sculpture- 
cellar of the Royal Academy. With him form goes for nearly 
everything, expression for next to nothing. He does not attempt 
realism (indeed his greatest admirers had perhaps rather the painting 
of his works were carried a little further), but paints in low keys 
of colour figure-subjects with little dramatic purpose, that seem 
prompted by an esthetic turn radically akin to that of the Greeks. 
His chief exhibited picture, “The Shulamite,” was hung, with 
academic discretion, where its exquisite draperies, clothing exquisite 
form, were wholly out of sight; but smaller works, “The Marble 
Seat,” “ Apricots,” and “ Peaches,” “ Lilies,’ and, this year, “The 
Musicians,” have been visible to the public, and found recognition 
among the more discerning few. In these small and slightly tinted 
works he achieves a perfection of design, a delicacy of decorative 
colour, a large grace and harmonious repose, that have hardly a 
parallel in modern art. Of his capacity for monumental work on a 
large scale the public will have an opportunity to judge when the 
new theatre on the site of St. Martin’s Hall is completed. 

Mr. Whistler is another artist who aims at beauty without realism. 
No artist’s works more completely mystify the average spectator 
than his. Every one can perceive his neglect of form, his contempt 
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of executive finish, the apparently slurring method by which he 
achieves exactly as much as he wishes, and attempts no more; but 
not every one can perceive in what his real strength lies, his perfect 
mastery of the rapports of tone, and of what Mr. Rossetti calls the 
“delicate aberrances and intricate haphazards of colour.” These, 
and these alone, are what he attempts to seize, whether in his grey 
and brown studies of shore and harbour or his brilliant and har- 
monious compositions of Japanese decorative colour. That these are 
artistic successes after their kind is undeniable ; but it may fairly be 
urged that as pictures, as idealisations of fact, they lose value by 
their exclusiveness of aim and one-sidedness of treatment. 

Widely different in feeling from the decorative art which despises 
realism, yet not less ardent, I think, in the pursuit of beauty, is the 
art of Mr. Dante Rossetti. Of the original prae-Raphaelite brethren, 
Mr. Rossetti, perhaps the chief intellectual force in the movement, 
is the only one who seems thoroughly to have combined beauty with 
passion and intellect. An amazing power of realisation and extreme 
splendour of colour are used to embody subjects symbolical, sugges- 
tive, and pregnant of fanciful allegory. There is mingled with all 
this a strong touch of archaic quaintness, and that vein of languid, 
half morbid, melancholy which has always been a pre-Raphaelite 
characteristic, and the genesis of which is not easy to determine. 
But on “the value and significance of flesh” this painter insists to 
the utmost. To be classed beside Mr. Rossetti as an imaginative 
artist and a lover before all things of beauty is Mr. E. Burne Jones, 
a painter whose first appearance brought down the pack of common- 
place critics in the full ery of amazed indignation. For it is notice- 
able that what is really excellent’in modern art is not that which 
the commonplace critic passes by unnoticed, but that before which 
he stops, and exclaims, “How hideous! how horrid!” He is 
arrested by force of superior power, manifesting itself in ways 
unfamiliar to him; and this, not having the sense of beauty to 
guide him, he places forthwith in the category of the hideous and 
horrid. Meanwhile the cultivated spectator joyfully feels himself in 
presence of art that is akin, in such degree as the conditions of the 
century permit, to the great art of the Italian republics. It is no 
exaggeration to say that since the decline of Venetian painting no 
artist has felt so deeply and realised so effectively the magic of 
colour as Mr. Jones. Let the reader consider for himself the “Cupid 
and Psyche in Hades,” in this year’s exhibition of the Water-colour 
Society, with its background of Titian’s own blue and its glorious har- 
monies of crimson in Cupid’s robe and wings. In choice of subject, Mr. 
Jones leans to the romantic and fanciful; indeed, his chief successes 
have been in the extra-human sphere, in the embodiment of his own 
aud other people’s mythical creations. He treats with medieval 
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simplicity and intimacy the figures of Greek religion, of northern 
folklore and of ecclesiastical legend, the fables of Apuleius and the 
fancies of Chaucer. He has been charged with going too far in this 
direction ; with giving corporeal substance to entities too airy to 
assume it. But there is no rule for the poet; and very much of the 
charm of this artist’s work lies in its poetic fertility and dainty 
invention. And these are gifts in which the English, with their 
union of the Teutonic and the Celtic imaginations, and their Hellenic 
culture, have surpassed, and are likely to surpass, other nations. Add 
to these qualities powerful dramatic feeling, realisation where realisa- 
tion is needed, symbolism and suggestion not over-emphasised, and 
we have some of the characteristics of what must needs rank high 
among the art of our century. Of a somewhat kindred order is the 
work of Mr. 8. Solomon. His predilections seems to be towards 
subjects of Roman and Jewish life; and his chief exhibited picture 
of Roman ladies at the spectacle (entitled “ Habet” in the cata- 
logue) had passion and character for its aim rather than beauty. 
But his smaller works, and especially his unpublished drawings, 
show a power of design and a spiritual inventiveness, not wholly 
unlike that of Blake, that should one day place him in the front 
ranks of Art. 

Mr. Watts is another artist in whom the passion for beauty is 
strong. A careful study of Venetian methods has led him to eminent 
success as a colourist ; his design is powerful and his aims essentially 
artistic. Possessing both ambition and capacity to excel in monu- 
mental work, he has been forced by public apathy to devote himself 
chiefly to portrait-painting. In this he shows an insight into 
character, a poetry of feeling and a masculine simplicity that no 
English painter can rival; and these qualities the public, to their 
credit be it said, have learned to appreciate. Of his historical and 
allegorical designs not many have been carried to completion ; but 
they one and all show a technical capacity and mental grasp that 
place him in close relation to the masters of his craft. 

Of other artists who serve the goddess Beauty with due devotion 
we have seen Messrs. Hughes and Mason,—the one investing his 
subjects with an imaginative charm and somewhat affected grace of 
his own, the other transfiguring every-day scenes of sunset on 
English fields and commons by the help of exquisite design, tender 
‘colour, and poetical suggestion. These are not all; neither has the 
above any claim whatever to completeness as a survey of contem- 
porary art in England. It can at best only serve to show how we 
may differentiate, according to the pursuit or neglect of beauty, 
two chief divisions of contemporary art. It can at best serve to 
show, that while the majority of painters are pleasing the public 
with anecdote and illustration, there are others who with smal] 
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encouragement from outside, and (it must be confessed), without 
much unanimity as to the means, yet set the true end of art before 
their eyes. That such work as theirs should be made the most of, 
that their capacities should not be warped, thwarted, left in isolation, 
is, I conceive, the aim that art-criticism ought to have in view. Only 
criticism, while doing its utmost to get the higher forms of art 
appreciated, need by no means fall into violent hostility against the 
lower forms. If the sensitive critic is inclined to give way to irrita- 
tion when he sees the men of genius neglected for others whose work 
is to theirs what, in a sister art, the last street tune is to a sonata of 
Beethoven, let him remember that with most of us it is a question 
between the last street tune and no music at all. The popular art of 
the day, however radically inartistic, is the only art that can come home 
to most of us at present. It is the sole representation of the external 
aspects of the majority such as the majority itself can appreciate. 
What the festival of the Panathenza in the hands of Pheidias 
was for the Athenian public under Pericles, the ‘“ Derby Day ” in 
the hands of Mr. Frith is for the London public under Queen 
Victoria. The difference between the esthetic temperaments of the 
two nations is measured by the difference between these two ideals. 
The loss is ours; that we have got ourselves into this state of ssthetie 
deadness is our misfortune. It is our misfortune that the faculty 
which apprehends visible perfection, and the impulse which aspires 
towards it, have become dormant in us. But as long as this is so, 
it is no use quarrelling with the art that is merely illustrative and 
anecdotic ; it is no use being angry with the mimetic instinct for 
employing itself on trivialities that have no beauty nor comeliness. 
It is the part of criticism, embodying the judgment of the few in 
whom these faculties and impulses are not dormant, to endeavour 
to lead us on, without needless acerbity, from the enjoyment of such 
trivialities to the enjoyment of better things ; to endeavour to kindle 
in the majority the love of beauty, and make us sensitive to such 
perfection of forms and colours as the higher sort of artists have to 
show us. The time cannot be wasted that is spent in this endeavour. 
However great the pressure of more urgent interests, however 
engrossing the moral and social conflicts of the time, we can have 
no excuse for neglecting the gifts of genius in others and suffering 
to rust in ourselves the sensibilities which these gifts are capable of 
calling into play. . 

Sipney Coivin. 














STRAY CHAPTERS FROM A FORTHCOMING WORK ON 
LABOUR. 


E 
THE CLAIMS OF LABOUR, AND ITS RIGHTS. 


Wuen Proudhon electrified all well-to-do people by the astounding 
declaration that property is robbery—/a propriété c’est le vol—the 
indignation which so outrageous a proposition was calculated to excite 
was considerably abated by amusement at its extravagance. People 
in general, well-to-do people, that is, were disposed to take for granted 
that the speaker was jesting, and that he neither himself believed 
what he said, nor expected others to believe it. Comparatively few 
suspected, what was nevertheless the fact, that Proudhon had merely 
given shape, distinctness, and epigrammatic point to certain confused. 
notions, which, engendered and nourished by discomfort and discon- 
tent, had been gradually quickening in the minds of multitudes. 
Fewer still were aware how fair a show of reasoning might be mar- 
shalled in defence of notions apparently so irrational, and how 
eapable these are of being built up into a theory of sufficient regu- 
larity and strength to require to be at least attacked in form, in order 
to be decisively refuted. 

The basis on which the theory rests is the assumption that every 
man who has not by crime forfeited the right, and who has no other 
means of living, has a right to live by labour. From this modest 
premiss a complete series of very exorbitant pretensions may, in 
manner following, and in something like logical sequence, be 
deduced. 

The right to live by labour is an empty name when the means of 
so living are absent. For society, therefore, to concede the right 
while withholding the means, is a mere mockery of justice. The 
means of living by labour consist of tools and materials for work, 
but often these cannot be obtained, because, together with all other 
elements of wealth, society has permitted them to be appropriated by 
a portion of its members to the exclusion of the rest. In thus sanc- 
tioning the institution of property, society sanctioned spoliation ; it 
permitted that to be monopolised by a few which had previously 
belonged to all in common. All previously were equally free to live 
-.by labour. But now the poor cannot sow or plant, or gather roots or 
berries, or hunt or fish, or build themselves dwellings, or make them- 
selves clothes, without permission from earlier occupants of the land 
or waters, or from earlier collectors of their produce; and these are 
authorised by society to refuse permission. It is thus the action of 
society which disables the poor from living by labour, and society, 
being therein guilty of injustice, is bound to repair its own wrong— 
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bound so to regulate the right of living by labour as to make it a 
reality—nay, bound so to re-organise itself as, that from the very 
essence of its reformed constitution, the certainty of being able to 
live by labour shall result to all. But society entirely neglects this, 
its bounden duty. Its maxim is to let alone, to leave things to take 
their course, heedless that, according to that course, the less need a 
man has of growing richer than he actually is, the easier it is for 
him further to enrich himself; the poorer he is, the more impos- 
sible to extricate himself from poverty, inasmuch as in the former 
case he can better afford to undersell his rivals, and in the latter 
can less afford to refuse to work for whatever pittance may be 
offered. The total amount of employment obtainable is unequal to 
the demand, but society does nothing either to increase the amount 
or to improve the distribution. Applicants for employment are, 
therefore, compelled to bid against each other, reducing the price of 
labour by their internecine competition. Thus it happens that, 
having been placed on earth to live by labour, man is often, in 
spite of all he can do, in danger of dying by starvation in the midst 
of abundance, which he may himself perhaps have contributed to 
create. He is eager to comply with all the conditions assigned for 
his existence. He has strength, skill, intelligence, and industry, and 
all these he offers in exchange for bread, but he offers them in vain. 
He can get no work, because those who have taken possession of 
the field of employment refuse to employ him. Why do they refuse? 
Not for any fault of his, for he is both able and willing to work. 
The fault then must be theirs, and society which tolerates the fault 
becomes responsible for its consequences. The destitute labourer, 
having a right to live by labour, and being unable so to live without 
_ being hired, is entitled to be hired, and is entitled, too, to the hire of 
which he is worthy. He is entitled to adequate subsistence for cor- 
responding work, and he is entitled to it from the authority which 
alone can secure it to him—that is, from society, which, failing to 
furnish it, withholds from him his indefeasible right, and treats him 
with manifest and palpable injustice. 

To the misery, the hatred, the mutual suspicion and fear—to the 
countless disorders hence arising—an end must be put. Their more 
immediate cause is unlimited competition. That, therefore, must be 
controlled and restricted, if not entirely abolished. Labourers must 
be freed from the necessity of bidding against each other for employ- 
ment, and employers must be prevented from bidding against each 
other for custom. The latter must not be permitted to indulge their 
propensity to sell cheaply. They must not be let alone in the dis- 
posal of their wares. True, to interfere with them in that respect 
would be a manifest invasion of their freedom of action, but freedom, 
true freedom, the freedom of all, demands, as indispensable for its own. 
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preservation, the violation of the freedom of some. For should not 
all be free ; and how can those be called free who are the slaves of 
hunger, of cold, of ignorance, of chance? Have not all the right to 
lead an easy rational life—to improve their position, to exercise and 
develop all their faculties? But what avails the right without the 
power? What avails the right to be cured to the sick man whom 
no physician will attend? Freedom obviously implies the possession 
not merely of rights, but also of the means of exercising those rights ; 
and since under a system of competition the poor are often debarred 
from the exercise of their rights, competition cannot be permitted to 
continue. Equity requires that steps be taken for its suppression.' 

Such is the case of the poor against the rich, as drawn up by one of 
the ablest and most eloquent among those of their advocates who 
adopt their extreme views and endorse their extreme pretensions ; 
and if some, starting from the same point, refuse to go the same 
lengths as M. Louis Blanc, and perhaps even denounce part of his 
doctrines as exaggerated and mischievous, this is really because they 
are less consistent in their opinions than he, not having so steadily 
followed out the necessary deductions from their own principles. 
Their narrower tenets are, however, completely comprehended within 
the limits of his more extensive system, and a sufficing answer to him 
will serve at least equally as an answer to them also. One thing in 
which they all agree is in demanding adequate occupation as the 
right of all who need it, and the demand is so seemingly moderate, 
and the satisfaction of it is so manifestly indispensable for the well- 
being of those on whose account it is made, that to question its 
validity cannot but be a somewhat distasteful operation. Neverthe- 
less, and although these pages have little other object than that of 
determining how the labouring classes may most easily and effectually 
obtain fully as much as they ever dreamt of asking, the writer is 
constrained, even in the interest of those classes, to protest against the 
theory set up in their behalf. No cause can be permanently main- 
tained that is suffered to rest on fallacies, and one pervading fallacy, 
beginning at the very first link, runs through the whole chain of rea- 
soning of which the theory consists. 

The right of the poor to live by labour, affirmed as unhesitatingly 
as if it were a self-evident proposition beyond the possibility of dis- 
pute, is explained to mean not merely the right so to live if they can 
themselves find the means, but to have the means supplied by others 
if they cannot themselves obtain them, and to have them supplied, 
nominally by society at large, but really by the richer portion of it, 
the rich alone being in a position to furnish what is required. But 
right on the one side necessarily implies corresponding obligation on 


(1) See M. Louis Blanc’s ‘“‘ Organisation du Travail,’ passim. It will be found that 
most of the expressions in the text, and all the stronger ones, are translated literally. , , 
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the other ; and how can society, or how can the rich, have incurred the 
obligation of maintaining in the world those whom they were in no 
degree instrumental in bringing into it? Only, if at all, in one or 
other of two ways. Either mankind were placed in possession of the 
earth which they inhabit on condition, expressed or implied, that the 
wants of all the earth’s human inhabitants should be provided for 
from its produce; or part of those inhabitants have, by some com- 
munal act or institution of the whole body, been dispossessed of the 
means of providing for themselves. But in the first of these hypo- 
theses, in order that the supposed condition should be equitable, it 
would be necessary that the earth should be capable of producing 
enough for the wants of whatever number of inhabitants might 
obtain footing upon it, whereas it is demonstrable that population 
would infallibly everywhere speedily outrun subsistence if the 
earth’s produce were freely accessible to all who had need. Of the 
other supposition, it is to be remarked, that the only institution that 
has ever been accused of producing the alleged effect is the institu- 
tion of property, and very slight advocacy will suffice to absolve an 
institution from the charge of depriving people of that which but for 
itself could not have existed. Let it be admitted that the earth was 
bestowed by the Creator, not on any privileged class or classes, but on 
all mankind, and on all successive generations of men, so that no one 
generation can have more than a life interest in the soil or be 
entitled to alienate the birthright of succeeding generations. Let 
this be admitted, and the admission is surely large enough to satisfy 
the most uncompromising champion of the natural rights of man. 
Still, it is certain that those rights, if fully exercised, must inevit- 
ably have proved themselves to be so far worse than worthless as to 
have prevented any but a very minute fraction of the existing num- 
ber of claimants from being born to claim them. The earth, if un- 
appropriated, must also have remained untilled and, consequently, 
comparatively unproductive. Anything like the world’s actual 
population could not possibly have been in existence, nor, if it had 
been, would a whole year’s growth of the earth’s natural produce 
have sufficed for the subsistence of the earth’s inhabitants during a 
single day. The utmost of which the poor have been dispossessed by 
the institution of property is their fair proportion of what the earth 
could have produced if it had remained unappropriated. Compensa- 
tion for this is the utmost which is due to them from society, and the 
debt is obviously so infinitesimally small, that the crumbs which 
habitually fall from the tables of the rich are amply sufficient to 
pay it. 

If these things be so, a strict debtor and creditor account between 
rich and poor would show no balance against the former. Society 
eannot properly be said to owe anything to the poor beyond what it 
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is constantly and regularly paying. It is not bound in equity, what- 
ever it may be in charity, to find food for the hungry because they 
are in need, nor to find occupation for the unemployed because they 
are out of work. By withholding aid, it is not guilty of the smallest 
injustice. For injustice implies violation of a right, and not only 
can there be no breach of right without disregard of a corresponding 
obligation, but that only can be a right the breach or denial of which 
constitutes a wrong. But wrong is committed only when some good 
which is due is withheld, or when some evil which is not due is 
inflicted. Applying this test we shall find that the poor, as such, 
have no unliquidated claim against the rich. The latter are doing 
them no wrong, are guilty of no injustice towards them in merely 
abstaining from paying a debt which, whether due to the poor or not, 
is, at any rate, not due to them from the rich. It was not the rich 
who placed the poor on earth, and it is not the rich who owe them 
the means of living here. How far the poor may be forgiven for 
complaining, as of a grievance, of having been placed here without 
adequate means of living, may possibly be a question for the 
theologian. But the political economist may fairly content himself 
with showing that the grievance is at any rate not one with which 
they can reproach any of their fellow-creatures, except their own 
parents. No other portion of society was a party to the transaction, 
and no other portion can justly be held responsible for its con- 
sequences. 

These remarks may very possibly be misunderstood, and are pretty 
sure to be misrepresented. It may be prudent, therefore, to explain 
that nothing can be further from their purpose than to exculpate the 
existing social system, or to suggest an excuse for continued acquies- 
cence in its enormities. No one can be readier than the present 
writer to exclaim, in the words of Mr. Taylor’s “ Philip Van Arte- 
velde,”— 

‘* Where is there on God’s earth that polity 
Which it is not by consequence converse 
A treason against nature to uphold ?” 


But to affirm that those evils of the existing social polity which 
constitute the peculiar grievance of the poor are not the result of 
human injustice, is perfectly consistent with the most vehement 
denunciation both of the evils themselves and of the heartless in- 
difference that would perpetuate them. It is perfectly consistent 
even with the admission that the rich are bound to do what they can 
to alleviate those evils—with this proviso, however, that they are 
so bound, not by their duty to others, but by their duty to them- 
selves. The obligation is imposed upon them not by injunctions of 
justice, but by the force of sympathy and the exhortations of 
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humanity and charity. The sacrifices which it may thus become 
incumbent on the rich to make, the poor are not in consequence 
entitled to demand. If the sacrifices are withheld, the rich stand 
convicted indeed of brute selfishness, but they do not thereby lay 
themselves open to the additional charge of injustice. This distinction 
is not drawn for the sake of pedantic precision. It is one of immense 
practical importance. To all right reasoning it is essential that things 
should be called by their right names, and that nothing, however 
bad, should receive a worse name than it deserves. The more glaring 
a sin, the less reason is there for exaggerating it, and in the case 
before us the use of an erroneous epithet has been a fruitful source of 
further error. Unless the present constitution of society had been 
arbitrarily assumed to be unjust, it would never have been proposed 
to correct its injustice by resorting to means which would otherwise 
have been at once perceived to be themselves utterly unjustifiable. 
On no other account could it ever have been supposed that liberty 
demanded for its own vindication the violation of liberty, and that 
the freedom of competition ought to be fettered or abolished. For 
freedom of competition means no more than that every one should be 
at liberty to do his best for himself, leaving all others equally at 
liberty to do their best for themselves. Of all the natural rights of 
man, there is not one more incontestable than this, nor with which 
interference would be more manifestly unrighteous. Yet this it is 
proposed to set aside as incompatible with the rights of labour, as if 
those could possibly be rights which cannot be maintained except by 
unrighteous means. 

The defence of competition need not, however, be rested upon 
abstract considerations. Impartial examination of its effects will 
show that, though certainly not immaculate, it is infinitely more 
deserving of praise than censure. The most obvious objection to it 
is the harm it does to some of the competitors, to some of those who 
themselves engage in it. These it is very apt to render too eager in 
the pursuit of wealth, and proportionably unscrupulous in the choice 
of stratagems for acquiring it; heedless also of the ruin likely to 
result from their being outstripped or anticipated in the chase. It is 
apt to make them careless of others and careful only for themselves, 
and even for themselves careful chiefly to accumulate that which 
they do not allow themselves leisure to enjoy. For that excessive 
strain on the faculties, however, to which almost every one is in these 
days subjected, competition is perhaps less to blame than the large- 
ness of the scale on which business is carried on. A professional or 
commercial man is no longer permitted to say, thus far and no 
farther will I go in my avocation. A physician who refused to see 
more than a certain number of patients, or a tailor who resolved to 
make only a certain number of coats, would soon find himself, the 
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one without practice, and the other without custom, for people would 
not needlessly consent*to take merely their chance of being served, 
and would prefer to go where they would be sure of being attended 
to. In no species of traffic can success any longer be reckoned upon 
except on condition of as much of the business which is offered being 
accepted as can in any, way be got through. 

Moreover, the same magnitude of modern commercial transactions 
gives to large capitals an immense advantage in competing with 
small ones, by reason of the many economising contrivances which 
cannot be adopted except upon a large scale, and competition thus 
exhibits a daily increasing and very unedifying tendency to give 
to those who have much at the expense of those who have little. 
These are great and undeniable evils, but they are evils which 
affect only the comparatively small, and comparatively wealthy class 
of employers, and which, except in so far as they may promote the 
practice of adulteration or other tricks of trade, leave untouched the 
great mass of the community, to whom meanwhile competition does 
an amount of good compared with which its ill effects are but as 
dust in the balance. Competition may be truly styled the nurse, if 
not the parent, of all the useful arts, and the suggestor of almost 
every improvement that has taken place in them. Without it there 
could have been no civilisation. Wild through the woods man would 
still be running,a noble but unrobed savage, and we who are now 
peaceably philosophising over the nature and extent of his social 
privileges, would have met, if we had met at all, only to fight like 
hungry dogs for the possession of some wild animal’s carcass. And 
even so we should have been still competing, albeit in hatefullest 
fashion, for in some shape or other competition will always continue 
to exist. If extinguished in one shape it is sure to reappear in ano- 
ther, and that other not at all likely to be the better for having been 
artificially moulded. Left to itself, however, and suffered to assume 
its natural form, competition will not fail to exercise an influence well 
suited to existing circumstances, whatever those circumstances may 
be. Hitherto it has proved the chief mainspring of every kind of 
progress. Of all incentives to exertion, those which it supplies are 
by far the most powerful, the only ones indeed sufficiently strong for 
the propulsion of human affairs. Its motives truly partake largely 
of selfishness, but if they did not, they would be unsuited to the 
present condition of human nature. The time may come when those 
motives will be exchanged for others of a higher and nobler charac- 
ter, and those enthusiasts, of whom the present writer confesses 
himself to be one; who can distinguish no necessary limit to human 
perfectibility, may fondly cherish a confident hope that that time will 
at length come. But the besetting sin of enthusiasts, and notably of 
enthusiastic philanthropists, is a proneness to anticipate events, a 
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desire to legislate as if mankind were already what it is barely con- 
ceivable that they may one day become, and to force upon them 
institutions for which they can only be fitted by long ages of training, 
instead of beginning by endeavouring to educate them into fitness 
for the institutions. Centuries hence, if many happy combinations 
of circumstances concur to bring about so blessed a result, human 
beings may be found generally willing to labour for the common good 
as zealously as for their own, and content to work each in propor- 
tion to his ability, yet to receive not more than in proportion to 
his wants, keeping those wants meanwhile under due restraint. 
Many individuals have lived, and many are now living, who have 
attained to this pitch of moral elevation, and there is no monstrous 
extravagance in concluding that all men may one day become what 
some are already. The finest specimens of human excellence are 
very far indeed from being such as to defy imitation. If such a day 
ever comes, competition will not cease, but will only change its object 
and abate its excess of energy. Under the generous guise of emula- 
tion it will continue to exist, but will prompt men to vie with each 
other only in doing each other good. Even to dream of such a time 
is pleasant, and may help besides to hasten its arrival, provided we 
do not mistake our visions for realities ; but it would be a fatal sort of 
sleep-walking to proceed to act as if the dream were already ful- 
filled, and to rush into aggression against the competition of 
self-interest before the competition of self-devotion is prepared to 
take its place. 

It would be strange indeed if even the former species of competi- 
tion, possessing the recommendations assigned to it, were yet 
opposed to the interests of labour. The worst harm it does is done, 
as has been said, almost exclusively to the comparatively rich. If its 
influence on the poor be not exclusively beneficial, at any rate the 
benefits which it confers upon them are lasting and widely spread, 
while the hardships it inflicts are transitory and partial. Those who 
think otherwise maintain that its inevitable consequence is to reduce 
the remuneration of labour toa minimum. ‘“ Who so blind,” they 
exclaim, “as not to see that, under its domination, the continuous fall 
of wages, far from being exceptional, is necessarily universal.”* In 
so speaking, they argue as if the rate of wages depended on the 
employer’s will. They seem to suppose that a manufacturer, for ex- 
ample, who in order to undersell his rivals, seeks to reduce his 
workmen’s wages, has merely to insist on their being reduced, and 
that they must fall accordingly. They further assume that the 
mechanical or administrative improvements, or other expedients for 
economising labour which are introduced in rapid succession when 
competition is keen, must needs displace much of the labour previously 
employed, which labour, in order to obtain re-employment, is forced to 


(1) Louis Blanc, ut supra, chap. 2. 
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bid against the labour that had remained employed. And in these 
assumptions there must be admitted to be some truth, although mixed 
up with very much more exaggeration, in endeavouring to separate 
the one of which from the other, it behoves us to be specially on our 
guard against a very prevalent cant, and carefully to eschew the use 
of two plausible fallacies very commonly adduced on one side of the 
question. We must not, in the first place, flatter ourselves that we 
are refuting our opponents by simply pointing to supply and demand 
as the exclusive regulators of wages in accordance with fixed, immu- 
table laws which operate quite independently of the will of either 
employers or employed. As has been already argued in a former 
number of this journal, supply and demand have no such character.! 
What really does, within certain impassable limits, really regulate 
wages, is commonly, when the employed are content to remain passive, 
the combination of the employers ; and when these have (as they in 
practice do far more and far oftener than they get credit for) fixed 
upon a higher rate than they need have done, they can of course 
lower it if they please. In such circumstances the sic volo of every 
individual master is to a certain extent equivalent to sic jubeo. If he 
wishes to reduce his servants’ wages, he has merely to say the word, 
and—always supposing they do not counter-combine—they have no 
choice but to submit. Moreover, if then the master in question avail 
himself of his saving in wages to undersell his commercial rivals, the 
latter in self-defence must either lower wages in imitation of him, or 
must contract or perhaps abandon their business. If they take the 
one course, the fall of wages becomes general; if the other, many, 
perhaps all their workmen are thrown out of employment, which 
they can only regain by taking service at the reduced wages offered 
by the underselling employer. Now, among keenly competing 
employers there are never wanting some who are willing to reduce 
wages as much as possible. So far as tendency is concerned, there- 
fore, there is no denying that the tendency of competition is, as 
asserted, to minimise wages. 

In the second place, we must not allow ourselves to be deluded by the 
pleasing notion that improved machinery, instead of throwing labour 
out of employment, creates an increased demand for it as a consequence 
of the increased cheapness of the commodity which the machinery 
assists in producing. Such might be the effect of machinery applied 
to agriculture, if it caused land to produce a sufficiently augmented 
quantity of the raw material of industry to afford occupation to as much 
labour in one department as the machinery set free in another. If, for 
example, the use of a steam-plough which had permitted the services 
of one ploughman to be dispensed with, should make a cotton-field 


(1) Forrnicutty Review, Ist October, 1866, Art. III., “A New Theory of Supply 
and Demand.” 
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produce so much more than before as to furnish occupation for one 
additional weaver, the direct gain and loss of labour in the transac- 
tion would, in the long run, be equally balanced, while the indirect 
results would be of unalloyed advantage to all concerned. But, 
except in some such case as this, it is at best but a pious fraud to 
attempt to blink the fact that the immediate effect of the introduction 
of improved machinery must be to displace more or less of labour. 
This can easily be proved arithmetically. Suppose two weavers at 
£50 a-year each to have been hitherto required to convert £1,000 
worth of wool into £1,200 worth of cloth—experts will very likely 
smile at my figures, which will, however, serve the present purpose 
as well as better chosen ones—and then suppose a loom to be substi- 
tuted which would enable one of the weavers to do the work of both, 
the other being, in consequence, discharged,—there would then be a 
saving of £50 in labour, and as much cloth as was previously sold 
for £1,200 might now be sold for £1,150. But the cheapening of 
cloth, and the consequently increased demand for it and for the labour 
requisite to produce it, would be only one-twenty-fourth, whereas to 
furnish the discharged weaver with full employment, it would be 
necessary that the increase should be not less tham one-half. Unless 
some extraneous causes came into operation, the weaver would either 
have to remain without work, or would have to obtain it by bidding 
for it against his fellows. Here, again, those who contend that com- 
petition is calculated, directly and indirectly, to minimise wages, 
appear to be in the right. It clearly has the tendency they ascribe 
to it. Their mistake consists in confounding tendencies with conse- 
quences. The stock answers to their arguments will not suffice, but 
complete answers may be obtained by reference, first, to the counter- 
vailing influence of trades unionism ; and, secondly, to the continually 
and rapidly increasing amount of employment consequent on the 
similarly continuous accumulation of capital which commercial com- 
petition, with all its various agencies, promotes. On this point there 
is not space to dilate at present, neither is there need, for no one who 
has eyes to see or ears to hear can in these days require to be told 
how fully adequate a check trades unionism imposes on the arbitrari- 
ness of employers, and how incalculably the adoption of expedients 
for more and more economising labour augments eventually the 
capital which creates a demand for labour. No one who looks fairly 
into the subject can fail to see how amply sufficient the two causes 
combined are to prevent competition from having that effect upon 
wages to produce which it does undeniably tend. True, the opera- 
tion of the second of the causes alluded to may be sensibly checked 
by the propensity of population to indefinite multiplication. How- 
ever fast capital and employment may increase, it is quite possible 
for the number of persons in need of employment to increase still 
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faster. True this, most true, and pity ’tis ’tis true; for it is a truth 
which lies at the root of almost every social evil. To twist it into an 
argument against the competition of employers is, however, a little too 
much. Employers, like all other people, have sins enough of their 
own to answer for without being made responsible for the superfecun- 
dity of the employed. It is a little too much to denounce competition 
not only for such evil as it does, but also for the good which it leaves 
undone. ‘Is competition,” it has been triumphantly demanded, “a 
means of ensuring employment to the poor? Does it contain within 
itself any means of preventing that homicidal disproportion between 
workand workmen which dooms so many of the latter to destitution?” ' 
Assuredly not. But is there any principle of action whatever, any 
motive power, institution, or device of any sort or kind, which is not 
equally chargeable with the same imperfection? Is remunerative 
occupation for all who need it ensured by religion, or by education, 
or by liberty, civil or political? More or less of all and each of 
these the world has in all ages enjoyed, but was there ever a period 
in its history without multitudes of hopelessly unemployed poor ? 
Yet religion, and education, and liberty, are not denounced and 
threatened with penal extinction on account of their deficiency in so 
vital a particular. Their existence,is not the less tolerated for the 
sake of their good deeds, and similar toleration ought in fairness to 
be extended to competition, notwithstanding its precisely similar 
shortcoming. Besides, though competition can, no more than any- 
thing else, pretend to secure employment, and still less, if possible, 
any definite rate of wages to the poor, it does palpably increase the 
value of whatever wages are actually earned. For by stimulating 
production it renders commodities more abundant and cheap than 
they would otherwise be, thereby enabling the labourer, in common 
with every other consumer, to buy more with the same money, and 
it enables him, too, to buy many commodities which, but for it, could 
not have been had at any price. Deplorable as many a poor man’s 
condition is, how infinitely worse would it be if he were shut off from 
the advantages resulting from modern improvements in all industrial 
processes! Would not the very worst off be far worse off than he is 
if those improvements were given up, or if commerce were brought 
back within limits which would render them inadmissible—if all 
costly and complicated machines were laid aside, and if the large 
assemblages of operatives indispensable for the due division of labour 
were prohibited, and no manufactures permitted but what could be 
carried on within the walls of a cottage? So put the question 
answers itself, and the reader will no doubt readily dispense with 
any allusion to the invariable intermixture of evil with all sublunary 
good, and to the consequent need in all human affairs of compro- 


(1) Louis Blanc, ut supra. 
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mises between the two principles. Unless we believe that the 
steam-engine, the spinning-jenny, the power-loom, and the printing- 
machine do more harm than good to the working man—unless we 
judge that it would, on the whole, be for him a change for the better 
to lead the life of a savage, and to be lodged, boarded, clothed, and 
taught accordingly—we must not stigmatise as detrimental to him 
the industrial improvements to which he owes such of the blessings 
of civilisation as he enjoys, nor consequently condemn the competi- 
tion without which those improvements would never have been 
made.! What common sense would dictate with respect to an 
agency to which mankind is under such incalculable obligations, is 
that it should continue to be utilised to the utmost as long as it 
retains any beneficent capacity, but that anxious search should in 
the meantime be made for whatever may be wanting to correct its 
defects and supplement its deficiencies. 

While thus engaged in endeavouring to strike a balance between 
the good and evil of commercial competition, I have been led into a 
digression, not, I trust, unprofitable, but not perhaps absolutely neces- 
sary for my immediate object. To show how infinitely the advantages 
outweigh the disadvantages of perfect freedom of competition was 
not, perhaps, indispensable in order to demonstrate that to extinguish 
or to shackle competition is not one of the rights of labour. For this 
it might have sufficed to plead that, inasmuch as the property of the 
rich belongs to them and not to the poor—to those who have it, not 
to those who have it not—the latter can have no possible right to in- 
terfere with the disposal of it, not even so far as to demand that it 
shall be applied in such a manner as to furnish them with the em- 
ployment without which they cannot live. If there be any force in 
the remarks made above on this head, if they prove anything what- 


(1) If rivalry of employers were the chief cause of pauperism, the latter could scarcely 
have been so rife during the middle ages, when hundreds of monastic soup kitchens availed 
as little for its relief as the whipping-post, the branding-iron, and the gallows did for 
its suppression. In those days there was very little of commercial speculation or emu- 
lation. Almost all traders were members of monopolist guilds, and seem to have come 
to a mutual understanding that their wisest course was not to over-exert themselves by 
striving with each other, but to content themselves with the very liberal price which a 
long-suffering public were content to pay for small work. The last relics of a similar 
order of things have scarcely yet entirely past away. According to Mr. Charles 
Knight’s description of the Windsor of his boyhood, both its commercial torpor and 
its pauperism must, in the early years of the present century, have been quite medieval. 
“It is not,” he says, “‘ within my recollection that anybody worked hard. Absence of 
extreme competition gave the old settlers a vested interest in their occupations. Some 
were not behind the counter till eleven. Some closed their hatch when they went to 
their noonday meal, and no importunities could induce them to open it. The baker, 
after drawing his afternoon batch, put on his flaxen wig, and went to spend the evening 
in his accustomed chair at the ale-house. This was a general custom.” But simulta- 
neously there was “a vast deal of wretchedness around, indiscriminate almsgiving to 
vagrants, lavish outdoor relief, destitution everywhere.”—Knight’s “Passages of a 
Working Life,” vol. i. Compare pp. 49 and 74. 
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ever, they prove nothing less than this—that the special claims set 
up on behalf of the poor, which we have been examining, have no 
foundation in equity; that society is guilty of no injustice in neg- 
lecting to provide employment and subsistence for those whose services 
it does not need ; that, in short, the right of the poor to live by 
labour, in the sense in which the phrase is commonly used, and in 
the only sense in which it has any definite meaning, in the sense, 
that is, of a right against the rich, is an utterly baseless pretension. 
A shocking paradox this, perhaps; but if a genuine paradox, then 
not more shocking than true; and for the radical cure of social, as of 
all other disease, the first essential is to lay bare the whole truth con- 
cerning it. But it may well be asked, if of labour’s claims the one 
which is most loudly and universally proclaimed, and indeed almost 
universally taken for granted, be thus flatly denied, what claim is 
there that will be conceded? What is there that the poor, as such, 
or that labourers, as such, are warranted in demanding as their due ? 
If labour be not entitled to the employment without which it cannot 
subsist, what title can it possibly have to anything ? 

In proceeding to reply to these questions, I must be permitted to 
continue to use great plainness of speech. So far as I can discover, 
labour really has no rights special or peculiar to itself. The rights 
of labour, as I apprehend them, are all such, and none other than 
such, as belong equally to every other interest with which society is 
concerned. In common with, and to precisely the same extent as 
every other interest, labour is entitled to inviolability of person and 
property, and to the punctual fulfilment of contracts entered into 
with it, and to nothing else whatever. These three particulars appear 
to me to make up the sum total of what labour can rightfully exact 
from society. To uphold and enforce these rights, to secure person, 
property, and the performance of contracts, though by no means the 
sole purposes for which society exists, appear to me to be the sole 
duties absolutely incumbent on it—the sole functions which it, or 
the government which represents it, cannot omit without wronging 
its individual members by withholding from them what is their due. 
The relative duties of society at large, and of its individual mem- 
bers, are necessarily reciprocal. What the individuals are bound to 
do for each other, is precisely so much as they have mutually agreed 
todo. But individuals do not commonly, when aggregating them- 
selves into society, pledge themselves, either formally or tacitly, to do 
all they can for each other’s general well-being ; and society cannot, 
therefore, be justly held responsible for the general well-being of 
individuals. Individuals are not by mutual agreement entitled to 
demand from society either the means of subsistence, or even such 
educational training as may fit them to earn subsistence ; and society 
is not, therefore, bound either to feed or to educate its individual 
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members, however desirable it may for its own sake be that it should 
do at least the latter. But on the other hand, although individuals 
are not entitled to be fed, clothed, or taught at the public expense, 
they are entitled to the absolute possession and disposal of whatever 
belongs exclusively to themselves—of their own persons, to wit, and 
of their honestly-acquired property, and also to the fulfilment of 
engagements entered into with them; and as they are required to 
assist in securing thus much to the rest of society, so they are equit- 
ably entitled to the like assistance from the rest of society in securing 
thus much to themselves. Thus the rights of labour, or in simpler 
phrase, of labourers, are essentially the same, and neither greater nor 
less than those of every other class of the community, and may be 
described in the same general terms. Nevertheless, those terms, 
when applied to labour, although still susceptible of all their more 
extensive interpretation, may also, without impropriety, be used in 
a special and more restricted sense, so as to indicate particularly 
the following things—viz., Exemption of the labourer from com- 
pulsory work; Freedom to engage in any harmless pursuit for which 
he may possess the requisite means and materials ; Appropriation to 
the labourer of the entire proceeds of his own unaided industry ; 
Similar appropriation, when the labourer has been, assisted in his 
work, of whatever may remain of the produce of his labour after 
deduction of the portion which he may have agreed to pay for the 
assistance rendered to him; and Punctuality of payment to a hired 
labourer of his stipulated hire. Of these five heads, under one or 
‘ other of which every tenable pretension of labour may, as it seems to 
me, be ranged, the first four may be passed by with comparatively 
little comment. It has indeed been said that if a man will not work, 
neither shall he eat; and it may thence with perfect justice be in- 
ferred that he who can work, and will not work, may be made to 
work, if otherwise he would become chargeable to other people ; but 
it is not the less demonstrable that if the consequences of his idleness 
would affect only himself, and if he be willing to take those conse- 
quences on himself—if, in short, he be content to starve rather than 
work—he cannot, without violation of natural liberty, be prevented 
from indulging his preference of indolence to food. No doubt the 
case will be altogether altered if he have a wife or children, or other 
dependents whom it is his duty to maintain, for he will then have 
placed himself in a different category, and by his own act have for- 
feited part of his original freedom of inaction. He will then have 
contracted obligations to others which society is bound by its duty to 
those others to compel him to fulfil ; and society, therefore, not only 
may, but must compel him to work, to save his dependents from want. 

Again, there was atime when it was generally considered that 
none could rightfully engage in certain trades without first serving 
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an apprenticeship in them, but that, so far as our own country is 
concerned, was in the palmy days of monopoly, and none of us any 
longer deny the abstract right of all to engage in any businesses 
whatever, with the exception of those professions the practice of 
which, whether wisely or unwisely, yet, at least by common consent, 
and with a view to the common good, has been reserved for those 
who have undergone a certain amount of special preparatory 
training. 

Further, in support of the labourer’s claim to the whole produce 
of his unassisted labour, it may suffice to remark that the only 
counter-claim which can by possibility be opposed to it, is one which 
we shall hereafter have occasion to examine, and which we shall 
then discover to be too trivial for more than passing notice. And if 
this be admitted, it will follow that of assisted labour also, the whole 
produce, less the stipulated price of the assistance rendered, must 
similarly belong to the labourer. 

Of the five several propositions, then, involved in our arrangement 
of the rights of labour, the first four may, with the qualifications just 
stated, be probably taken for granted. At first sight, the fifth also 
might appear to be even more completely beyond cavil, but on closer 
inspection, so far from commanding universal assent, it will be found 
to contain within it the subject-matter of almost every controversy 
to which the claims of labour have ever given rise. The condition of 
the independent labourer, who possesses or can borrow the means of 
setting himself to work, affords comparatively little room for discus- 
sion. There can be little dispute as to the limitations of his right to 
work or not to work as he pleases, or to choose his own occupation, 
or to appropriate either the whole produce of his industry, or the 
whole produce less what he may have agreed to pay for aid afforded 
to him in his business. It is around the hired labourer, around him 
who is dependent on an employer for employment, that the real 
contest rages ; and the real question at issue in the hot debate is, how 
is the amount of hire due to a labourer to be determined? Not that 
the simple statement given above of the labourer’s right to his 
stipulated hire is one that can be gainsayed, but to represent this, as I 
am doing, as the sole right appertaining in any peculiar sense to the 
hired labourer, is in effect to assert that the wages for which a 
labourer voluntarily undertakes to work, however low they may be, 
however inadequate to his requirements, are yet all that he is in 
justice entitled to receive or that his employer is bound in justice to 
pay. Now the whole or nearly the whole of what is commonly 
understood by the “labour question” proceeds upon an assumption 
the very reverse of this. It arises out of a belief, latent perhaps for 
the most part, but not therefore the less widely spread, that a 
labourer’s dues, instead of being simply coincident with his earnings, 
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bear a certain undefined relation both to his wants and to the value 
of his services. This opinion is so universally prevalent that among 
recent writers on social subjects I cannot point to one who is not 
more or less imbued with it. One main object of them all appears to 
be to discover some principle which may help to define the as yet 
undefined relation, and to ascertain how a remuneration conformable 
to that relation may be best secured to the labourer. In undertaking 
then to prove that an opinion so authoritatively upheld is neverthe- 
less unfounded—that the principle sought for does not and cannot 
exist—that the dues of labour have nothing to do with either its 
needs or its value, and that the only true criterion of wages is the 
agreement between the employer and the employed—in undertaking 
to prove all this, I know well to what I am exposing myself. I 
know what tremendous opposition I am challenging and what 
virtuous indignation I shall provoke—that anything like sympathy 
with my sentiments is out of the question, and that no more tolera- 
tion for them must be expected than success in defending them may 
extort. Of course, when Ishmael’s hand is against every man’s, 
Ishmael must be prepared to have every man’s hand against his. 

Not asking, then, nor hoping for quarter, I shall not hesitate in 
self-defence to speak my mind freely, and to affirm that in the 
instance before us we have a remarkable example of an originally 
self-evident proposition thoroughly mystified by the introduction 
into it of irrelevant considerations. It is a case in which the mis- 
application of notions of justice has operated like sunlight on the 
mists of the Brocken, concealing or distorting the shapes of things 
and diverting attention from solid realities to unsubstantial illusions. 
Justice is very gratuitously supposed to require that a labourer’s 
remuneration should correspond with his wants and his merits. Now 
if this be stated in general terms, I will not venture to contradict it. 
I will not take upon myself to say that manna from heaven ought 
not to fall around the labourer.in sufficient abundance for his subsis- 
tence and reward. But the proposition with which we are here 
concerned is not really of such extensive reach ; its actual meaning 
lies within much narrower compass. What we are called upon to con- 
sider is, not how much the labourer is entitled to receive from every 
source, but how much is due to him from his employer. Now it is 
self-evident that from his employer he cannot be entitled to receive 
more than his employer is bound to give. But, except under the 
terms of some mutual agreement, the employer is not bound to give 
anything. Before joining in the agreement he was under no obliga- 
tion to furnish the labourer with occupation. Either he might not 
have required his or any one else’s services, or he might have pre- 
ferred to employ some one else. But if he was not bound to furnish 
employment at all, @ fortiori he was not bound to furnish it on any 
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particular terms. If, therefore, he did consent to furnish it, he had 
a right to dictate his own terms ; and whatever else those terms might 
be, however harsh, illiberal, exorbitant, or what you will, they could 
not, at any rate or by any possibility, be unjust. For they could only 
be unjust in so far as they deviated from some particular terms which 
justice might have exacted. But, as we have seen, there were no 
such terms, and it is manifestly absurd to condemn a thing merely 
because its limits do not coincide with those of an abstraction in- 
capable of being realised or defined, incapable, that is to say, of 
having any limits at all. 

Not improbably, however, before I am suffered to get thus far, a 
demurrer may be entered. Not improbably it may be urged that a 
person having the means of giving employment is ot at liberty to 
withhold it, and that his duty does require him to furnish it to the 
necessitous. His duty, then, to whom? To God, or to man? to 
society at large, or to particular individuals? If the answer be “to 
God,” the rejoinder need only be that duty to God does not necessarily 
involve duty to man—that?for reasons explained in a former part of 
this chapter, duty to God can in this place mean merely gratitude to 
God, and that ingratitude to God, though it may justly provoke 
divine displeasure, does not necessarily involve a human grievance. 
To do this latter, the neglect of duty constituting the ingratitude 
must be neglect of a duty which man is entitled to exact: but how 
can society or individuals have acquired the right to insist that 
whoever has the means of employing the necessitous shall employ 
them accordingly? By duty to any person is simply meant the 
obligation to do or to abstain from doing what in the one case cannot 
be left undone, or in the other case cannot be done without breach 
of that person’s rights; and so far as active duties are concerned, the 
obligation can have been incurred only in one of two, or at most of three, 
modes. Lither there must be a special agreement, expressed or im- 
plied—a case requiring no illustration—or there must have been 
commission of some act imposing responsibility on the actor or actors, 
as when parents bringing children into the world become bound to 
support them, or when a homicide causing the death of an innocent 
person may become bound to provide for the dependents of the 
deceased; or there must have been receipt of some unearned or 
unpurchased benefit, as when a man who is saved from drowning at 
another’s imminent risk, might perhaps be bound to risk his life in 
turn for his preserver’s rescue. Only in one or other of these ways 
can duty originate. For duty (debitum, dovere, devoir) signifies some- 
thing due, a debt, indebtedness, and a debt cannot have been incurred 
for nothing, and without some antecedent step on the part either of 
debtor or creditor. Either payment must have been promised, 
whether gratuitously or in return for some real or supposed equi- 
valent ; or it must be necessary to satisfy some claim created by the 
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debtor’s conduct; or it must be claimable in return for some benefit 
voluntarily conferred by the creditor. But no one of these conditions 
is present in the case under consideration. Men do not, when be- 
coming members of society, undertake to do more for society than 
society undertakes to do for them. They engage to assist in the 
general protection of life and property, and in the general enforce- 
ment of contracts, on the understanding that their lives and properties 
will be similarly protected, and that contracts to which they are 
parties will be similarly enforced; but society does not undertake to 
provide them with employment or subsistence, nor are they bound to 
provide employment or subsistence for their associates indiscrimi- 
nately. Neither, unless they have by some proceeding of their own 
caused or aggravated the distress of certain of their associates, are 
they simply in their character of members of society bound to 
relieve that distress, except in so far as the laws or customs of their 
community may enjoin. Nor, finally, can the receipt of benefits 
from particular individuals affect their obligations, except in reference 
to those same individuals. It follows, then, that employment cannot 
be demanded by the necessitous as a right on any terms whatever, 
and if not on any terms, then of course not on any particular terms ; 
that to refuse it to them altogether, however cruel the refusal may 
be, and however inconsistent with common humanity, would yet be 
doing them no wrong, inasmuch as it would be withholding from 
them nothing to which they had a right; that when employment is 
supplied, no terms to which the employed knowingly agree can 
possibly, to whatever other epithets they may be liable, deserve to be 
stigmatised as unjust; that, in short, a hired labourer has absolutely 
no rights in respect of his employment, and notably in respect of the 
amount of his hire, except those vested in him by the agreement or 
contract under which he is employed; and that justice has absolutely 
nothing further to do in the matter than to see that the terms of the 
agreement, whatever they may be, are punctually fulfilled. 

In order further to test the correctness of these conclusions, let 
us approach the subject from a different quarter. Hitherto we have 
regarded the labourer as one offering himself for employment to 
which he has no inherent right, and consequently as destitute of all 
pretext for complaining of any conditions on which employment may 
be conceded to him. But he may also be regarded as one who, 
having labour of his own to dispose of, offers it for sale—offers to 
exchange it for an equivalent. Now, whenever a sale, either of labour 
or of any other commodity, takes place, the price which the seller can 
equitably take is just as much as he can, without using force or fraud, 
persuade a customer to give for it. This price, whatever it may be, 
is the true commercial equivalent of what he sells, its value in 
exchange, price and value in exchange being, in fact, universally 
convertible terms. Now, what is it that determines price? Assuredly 
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neither inherent utility nor cost of production has the smallest direct 
effect upon it. Among material things, by far the most useful of all 
is the air we breathe, and without which we cannot live five minutes ; 
yet it is only in situations more or less analogous to that of the Black 
Hole at Calcutta that air has the smallest exchangeable value. 
Nowhere else will any one pay anything for that which is provided in 
unlimited abundance without his asking. Only second in utility is the 
bread we eat, and for which, or for some sufficient substitute for 
which, any one having the wherewithal would, rather than not obtain 
it, consent to pay its weight in silver. Fortunately, however, there 
are generally plenty of bakers ready to sell it for much less than its 
weight in copper, so that pence, not pounds, are commonly paid for 
the quartern loaf. Yet if this same bread, which may have cost only 
afew pence to produce, were introduced into a besieged city as hard 
pressed as Samaria once was by Benhadad the Syrian, it might not 
impossibly command a higher price than would then and there be 
given for the costliest article of jewellery or goldsmith’s ware that 
sparkles unsunned in the Royal Treasure House at Dresden, and on 
which some Dinglinger or Peter Vischer may have expended almost 
a lifetime of labour. So little direct bearing has either utility or 
cost on price. Neither one nor the other can influence it in the 
least, except indirectly, and by increasing or diminishing supply or 
demand, and thereby influencing that competition between dealers, 
which I have elsewhere endeavoured to show to be the real arbiter of 
price. In the absence of monopoly the price of a tangible commodity 
depends solely and exclusively on the competition of the sellers. 
True, unless the commodity were of use to satisfy some human 
desire, it would not have been produced. ‘True, also, that unless its 
price be sufficient to cover the cost of production it will not continue 
to be produced; but having once been produced and brought to 
market, at whatever cost, neither its cost nor its utility, in comparison 
with those of other products, will be in the smallest degree con- 
sidered. The price fixed upon it by the dealers will be simply the 
highest at which they believe that they will be able to sell as much 
of it as they have to sell. The price so fixed may be immensely 
above or immensely below the cost of production, and it may be 
equally disproportionate to the pricesof other articles of equal or greater 
utility or cost ; still, when neither compulsion nor deceit is used, prices 
cannot be more or less equitable in any one case than in any other. 
Provided only that plain dealing be observed and freedom of action 
permitted, all prices must be equally fair; there can be no such thing 
as an unfair or unjust price, or one by which either buyer or seller 
can be wronged. For as the seller is under no obligation to sell at 
any price whatever, no price demanded by him, however exorbitant, 
can be such as to warrant the buyer in showing more resentment 
than may consist in refusing to buy. Similarly as buyers are under 
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no obligation to buy, the seller never can have any right to complain 
of their refusing to buy except on such terms as they may choose. 
Surely every dealer in a commodity is perfectly justified in taking in 
exchange for it its full value in exchange. Surely no customer can 
be bound to give in exchange for a commodity more than its full 
value in exchange. Surely these are among the most palpable of 
truisms. But if so, no price, however exorbitant (“ price” being 
merely another name for “value in exchange’’), can merely, by 
reason of its exorbitance, be unjust. Neither, however low, can it 
be so merely on account of its inadequacy as remuneration for the 
toil, trouble, and expense incurred by the seller, nor on account of its 
incommensurateness with the utility of the article offered for sale. 
What as much as anything has served to complicate and obscure 
the ethics of price is the general belief in the existence of a certain 
entity denominated “ natural price,’ whose very name seems to im- 
ply an engaging unsophisticated simplicity, every deviation from 
which on the part of actual price would seem to be a corresponding 
divergence at once from nature and from natural justice. According 
to Adam Smith, who originally introduced the expression, by the 
natural price of a commodity is to be understood a price just equiva- 
lent to the quantity of labour required to produce the commodity, 
and consequently just sufficient to ensure its continued production. 
But it stands to reason that there cannot possibly be any such price. 
The quantity of labour required for a certain amount of production 
is not fixed but variable. It varies with the skill of the labourer 
—itself a thing continually varying even in the same individual— 
with the efficacy of the tools he works with, and with the time or 
place at which he works. To select one example from a thousand, 
the quantity of corn resulting from equal quantities of labour will 
differ exceedingly, according as the labour is exercised by an East 
Lothian or a Connaught farmer, according as a steam plough or a 
plough of Virgilian type is used, according as the seed is sown on 
Salisbury Plain or the Carse of Gowrie, and according as the seasons 
in which the grain is grown and garnered are wet or dry. But even 
suppose that skill, tools, soil, climate, and all other conditions were 
everywhere and always the same, and that labour consequently was 
always and everywhere equally productive, would that be a reason 
why a man should pay for a thing, about the acquisition of which he 
was comparatively indifferent, the equivalent of the labour requisite 
to produce a thing, not perhaps more difficult of production, but the 
possession of which was indispensable to him? or why, if having 
of a commodity for which there were a dozen eager applicants, not 
more than enough to satisfy the wants of one, he should be bound to 
part with it for cost price, instead of taking whatever price might 
result from the competition of all his customers? True, if he took 
the latter course, he might be said to be taking advantage of other 
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people’s necessities, to be profiting by their inability to supply their 
wants without his aid, and such a proceeding is no doubt the reverse 
of generous, and one not to be commended on any score save that of 
prudence. But it is also a proceeding which is adopted, whenever an 
opportunity offers, by every one who engages in any species of trade, 
by every one who buys cheap and sells dear, and by every one who 
buys at a price less than the expense incurred by the seller. Taking 
advantage of other people’s necessities is indeed the very essence of 
commercial enterprise, and is and always has been practised by all 
traders great and small—by the patriarch Joseph, when, having 
bought up for Pharaoh all the corn in Egypt, he afterwards resold 
it, getting the fee-simple of the whole land of Egypt in exchange— 
and by merchant princes like the Barings, when, foreseeing a dearth> 
of silk or tallow, they send orders betimes to all corners of the earth 
to have it bought up for them, and do thereby a magnificent stroke 
of business. Nor is it more unequivocally practised by such gigantic 
speculators than it is by thrifty housewives—when hearing that their 
mercer is selling off at a tremendous sacrifice, they hasten to see 
whether the tradesman’s loss may not prove their gain in the shape 
of half-price dresses—or than by the poor widow who late on a 
Saturday night higgles with a costermonger for his last lot of sprats 
or onions, which she finally obtains for next to nothing because he 
cannot afford to have them left upon his hands. Of course this sort 
of thing could not happen unless selfishness were one of the main- 
springs of human conduct. Certainly it could not occur if all men 
loved each other as brethren, and lived together accordingly. In such 
a state of society the parties to an act of exchange might probably be 
willing to divide its advantages as equally as possible between them. 
Each might be content to accept what in the other’s position he 
would have been ready to give. In such a state of society, a person 
who in a season of dearth should have a full granary, would scorn to 
enrich himself by issuing corn at famine prices; he would rather cal- 
culate how far his stock would go towards meeting the wants of 
his neighbours, and then distribute it amongst them proportionately, 
charging no more for each man’s share than he had been accustomed 
to do in ordinary years. And on the other hand, if an unusually 
abundant harvest should lower the relative value of what remained 
to the corn-dealer from his previously acquired stock, his customers 
would in turn be equally considerate. They could not indeed, without 
perversely foregoing all participation in the extraordinary bounty of 
Providence, continue to purchase their corn at the old rates, but 
though they would no doubt buy much larger quantities and at much 
lower rates than before, every one would readily consent to pay for the 
whole of his augmented purchases the same sum as he had previously 
been accustemed to give for the smaller quantity, and in this way the 
dealer’s losses would be reduced to a minimum. A blessed state 
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would that be in which men should so deal with each other, and that 
to such a state or a better, mankind may, by long process of develop- 
ment, one day come, I am myself sanguine (or. silly) enough to 
deem not absolutely impossible. God hasten the advent! But how 
in the meantime are the best intentioned men to comport themselves? 
Desirable as it may be for the common weal that this reign of uni- 
versal fraternity, with or without co-extensive equality, should be 
established on earth, mankind are under no apparent obligation to 
inaugurate that beneficial régime, and individuals under, if possible, 
still less to anticipate its inauguration. What though my Lord 
cannot as yet bring himself to invite Jeames to take his seat at 
table, and to propose that each should take it in turn to wait, or 
what though you and I do not greatly trouble ourselves to inquire 
how our butcher, baker, and clothier manage to exist on the profits 
of their respective trades, and content ourselves with ascertaining 
that we should not, by changing our tradesmen, get better or 
cheaper food or clothes, is there any dereliction of duty on his Lord- 
ship’s part or on ours? or would there be any on the part of Jeames 
or the butcher, if the one should threaten to leave his master’s service 
unless his wages were made double those of the inferior clergy, or 
if the other should make, as in fact he has done, the cattle plague 
a pretext for charging half as much again for his meat as the prices 
he is paying for his beasts would allow him to sell it for? In all 
these cases every party concerned is trying to drive a hard bargain 
at his neighbour’s expense, is taking advantage of his neighbour’s 
position ; but, however unamiable or worse his conduct may be, you 
cannot deny that he has a perfect right to adopt it, since in so doing 
he is simply doing as he will with his own, he is simply refusing to 
buy or sell, to part, as the case may be, with his goods or his money, 
except on such terms as suit him. Surely if there be one right more 
incontestable and more indefensible than another, it is this; and if 
this right be conceded at all, it must be conceded in all its integrity, 
in all circumstances, and despite of all its consequences. Unless it 
be utterly devoid of validity, it will suffice for the justification of the 
most griping monopolist and the most niggardly chafferer. If it will 
warrant a baker’s charging one halfpenny a loaf more than he could 
afford to sell for, it would equally warrant his charging fifty pence or 
fifty shillings a loaf, should he so think fit. If it permits you without 
reproach to cheapen some articles of the stock of an embarrassed 
shopkeeper, it will serve equally to excuse a pawnbroker for confis- 
eating the table or chairs which their distressed owner has been 
obliged to pledge for a tithe of their value, and has been unable to 
redeem. ‘The comparative morality of transactions is not affected by 
the scale on which they take place. In those referred to, each one 
of the actors is doing the very selfsame thing: he is simply refusing 
to buy or sell on terms which do not satisfy him, and is therein 
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exercising a privilege which either does not belong to him at all, or 
belongs to him unrestrictedly and unconditionally. For it would be 
a simple self-contradiction to talk of a man’s having a right to settle 
for himself on what terms he will consent to deal, and in the same 
breath to say that any terms on which he may settle can possibly be 
unrighteous. 

The application of these principles to labour is obvious and easy, 
and the reader has doubtless already perceived that when so applied 
they are calculated to operate much more for than against the in- 
terests of labour. A labourer offering his services for hire is simply 
offering labour for sale. No one is bound to accept the offer. No 
one is under any obligation to buy, nor d@ fortiori to buy at any par- 
ticular price. There is therefore no particular price to which the 
labourer has a right, or by not obtaining which he can be wronged. 
No price can be proposed either to him or by him which can be one 
whit more fair or just than any other price. Any price is just which 
he agrees to take and another to give, and this, and not one tittle 
more than this, constitutes his due. What will be the amount of the 
price so agreed upon depends not at all, at least not at all directly, upon 
labour’s cost of production. To that cost it bears no uniform or 
definite proportion. The price of labour in general cannot, indeed, 
long continue below what will enable labourers to nourish and bring 
up children, but it need not at all exceed, or it may very greatly 
exceed, what would suffice for that purpose. Neither is there any 
definite proportion between the price and the intrinsic worth of labour. 
The price agreed upon may be the product of a quantity of labour 
perhaps very much greater, perhaps very much smaller, than the 
labour for which it is exchanged. The price in any particular 
instance, at any particular time and place, will be greater or less, 
according as it is the seller or the buyer who is best in a position to 
take advantage of the other’s necessities. Sometimes it is the buyer 
or employer who, although greatly in need of labour, yet needing it 
less than the labourer needs employment, can better afford to wait, 
and can thereby artificially (or artfully, if you prefer it) diminish, 
or, more properly speaking, conceal demand. Sometimes it is the 
labourer who can best afford to wait, and who, in like manner, has 
artifices at his command by which he can lessen supply. In the 
one case, competition for labour is decreased, and its price falls; in 
the other, competition for labour is likely to increase, and its price 
is likely to rise. Sometimes employers, by withholding or delaying 
their demand, get the labour market so completely under their con- 
trol, that the price of labour falls to a pittance barely sufficient for 
the subsistence of the labourer, as was notably the case with agricul- 
tural wages in Ireland before famine and emigration had so vastly 
thinned the numbers of the peasantry. Sometimes, again, labourers 
possess equal powers of control, and use them quite as unscrupulously, 
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as, for instance, when an India-bound voyager, arriving at the 
appointed place of embarkation, sees his vessel already loosed from 
her moorings and dropping down the river, while the solitary boatman 
at hand refuses to put him on board unless paid five pounds for a job 
for which he would generally be glad to get five shillings: or when the 
sailors of a wreck-boat, meeting with a stranded vessel, demand half 
the value of the cargo as salvage before consenting to take off it or 
the shipwrecked crew. This last is about as glaring an example of 
brutal selfishness as can well be cited, but the condemnation of it 
need not be the less severe for being withal a little discriminating. 
Odious as the conduct of such salvors would be, their right to act 
in the manner described is not to be impugned. There is no intel- 
ligible sense of the substantive “right” in which it can be said that 
they had not a right to put their own price on services which they 
were equally at liberty to render or to withhold, and which, at any 
rate, no one had a right to exact from them. However exorbitant, 
however extortionate their demand, it was in no degree unfair, for 
to be unfair it must have been in excess of some price which they 
would in fairness have been bound to accept, and it is clear that there 
was no such price, nor, consequently, any standard of fairness from 
which their demand could diverge. But if this be so, and if labourers 
can, without injustice, obtain the utmost wages which employers 
can, without fraud or force, be induced to give, then, by parity of 
reasoning, employers can equally, without injustice, accept the ser- 
vices of labourers on the very lowest terms to which the latter can 
voluntarily, and with their eyes open, be brought to submit. Neither 
party possesses any relative rights in the business except those which 
arise out of their mutual agreement or contract. Whatever else 
that contract may be, it cannot be iniquitous: neither of the con- 
tracting parties can possibly be wronged by it; it can do no injustice 
to either. Unless it be legitimate to use words without any definite 
meaning, so much as this must needs, I think, be conceded ; but let 
not any reader who may be disposed to grant thus much imagine 
that he will thereby be making only a verbal concession. Let 
him clearly understand that he will be in effect denying the 
abstract right of labour, not simply to any specific remuneration, but 
absolutely to any remuneration whatever, for that clearly cannot be a 
right which it is not a wrong to set aside. He will be admitting that 
the right of hired labourers in regard to the conditions of their hire— 
the only one of the rights of labour about which there can be much 
dispute—is altogether and entirely matter of agreement, and has no 
other basis or extent than those which the agreement furnishes. 
He will agree with me that the just price of labour is precisely that 
which employers have agreed to give and labourers to take, and that 
“‘a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work” is a phrase which can 
have no other assignable signification. 


W. T. Tuornton. 








